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INTRODUCTION 


Anyone  who  reflects  upon  the  long  history  of  the  race 
will  find  there  are  two  questions  which  persistently  press 
for  an  answer:     one  of  them  is  "What  actually  happened?", 
and  the  other  is  "Why  did  it  happen  as  it  did?"    The  ans- 
wer to  the  first  question  is  the  problem  of  the  historian. 
His  ansv/er  comes  only  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  and  pains- 
taking study  of  sources.    His  task  is  to  gather  the  facts, 
subject  them  to  critical  scrutiny,  and  after  organizing 
them,  describe  those  facts  so  as  to  make  the  story  live 
again  for  his  readers.    By  this  critical,  disinterested, 
study  of  sources,  the  historian  is  able  to  reconstruct  for 
us  the  events  of  the  past  as  he  conceives  them  to  have  occur- 
3d.    Thus  far  his  work  is  largely  descriptive.      But  men  are 
not  satisfied    merely  vrith  the  correct  description  of  the 
past.    They  v/ant  to  know  also  why  these  things  happened  as 
they  did.    The  historian  denies  any  right  to  interpret  hist- 
ory by  putting  it  into  its  setting  in  the  universe  and  lim- 
its his  interpretation  to  the  "Knowledge  of  inner  relations." 
(l)        The  historian's  interpretation  of  history  is  not  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  experience  of  the  race  into  a  related 
whole,  but  limits  our  knowledge  of  history  to  the  "sura  total 
of  our  analysis  of  it."  (2)    He  remonstrates  that  "the  infin- 

1.  J,  T.  Shotwell,  Introduction  to  History  of  Histories  p  315 

2.  ibid  p  316 
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Ite    lies  outside  the  sphere  of  human  experience,  and  ex- 
perience is  the  sphere  of  history".      But  men  are  no  more 
satisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  history  which  stops 
at  establishing  the  inner  relations  in  a  cause  and  effect 
series,  than  they  are  with  a  knov.'ledge  of  the  facts.  Such 
an  interpretation  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  any 
real  inner  unity,    lien  desire  a  sense  of  completeness  in 
their  view  of  history,  which  results  only  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  final  causes.     Is  there  any  ultimate  reality 
behind  history?     Is  there  progress  in  this  succession  of 
events?     Is  there  any  inner  meaning  and  unity  in  it?  Is 
there  a  purpose  discernible  in  its  operation?    These  are 
questions  which  7:ill  not  down,  and  as  long  as  there  are  hu- 
man minds  they  will  speculate  upon  them.    One  of  the  most 
august  attempts  to  answer  these  questions  T;as  made  by  the 
Prophets  of  Israel,     and  the  results  of  their  labors  may  be 
termed  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  thought  reveals 
many  attempts  at  a  comprehensive  interpretation  of  history. 
These  may  all  be  cl?;.ssed  uncler  three  heads,  the  spiritualis- 
tic, the  materialistic,  and  the  positivistic .    Under  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  may  be  grouped  three  differ- 
ent types  of  thought:  the  mythological,  the  religious,  and 
the  rational.    The  earliest  r?.ttempt  at  an  interpretation  of 


historj''  v;as  made  by  the  ancient  story-tellers  in  the  form 
of  popular  myths.    These  myths  were  explanations  as  well 
as  narrations.    They  sought  to  explain  "the  marvelous  e- 
vents  by  causes  more  marvelous  still".    The  chief  criticism 
to  be  passed  upon  this  method  is  that  it  centered  attention 
exclusively  upon  the  unusual  rather  than  the  ordinary  and 
resorted  to  the  miraculous  as  the  sole  exr>lanation  of  events. 
Thus  it  is  both  incomplete  and  unscientific.    The  religious 
Interpretation  makes  history  the  scene  of  the  working  out 
of  the  Divine  Will  of  One  God,  according  to  a  preconceived 
plan,  rather  than  the  play  of  rival  gods.    Everything  is 
referred  to  the  Divine  Will.    The  movements  of  armies,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  —  these  occur  because  God  v;llls 
it.    History  becomes  a  drama  which  ends  in  the  destruction 
of  the  vrlcked  and  exaltation  of  the  righteous.     History  Is 
all  referred  to  a  God  who  elects  one  nation  as  his  '*chosen 
people",  exercises  a  "rirhteous  government"  over  the  world 
according  to  a  "consistent  plan"  which  culminates  in  a  so- 
ciety of  righteous  men.    This  Interpretation  began  with  the 
prophets  and  culminated  in  Christianity.     It  was  e.xpounded 
most  systematically  by  Augustine  in  his  "City  of  God".  It 
controlled  the  thinking  of  the  West  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  and  represents  a  great  contribution  to  the  history  of 
thought.    This  religious  Interpretation  of  history  gave  v/ay 
before  the  rise  of  modern  science,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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v/ork  of  Copernicus  and  of  Darwin.      Copernicus  removed 
the  world  from  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  Darwin 
dethroned  man  from  his  central  place.    This  led  to  the 
Deist's  conception  of  the  world  as  a  self-running  mech- 
anism in  which  natural  lav;  was  substituted  for  divine 
intervention.    Man  was  no  longer  the  special  concern  of 
God.    In  reaction  to  the  skepticism  which  resulted, 
Hegel  developed  his  conception  of  history  as  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Idea.    He  traced  the  development 
of  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  in  history.    He  replaced 
miracle  with  evolution.    History  is  the  process  of  the 
Absolute  revealing  himself.    The  difficulty  with  Hegel's 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  history  is  that  it  ad- 
heres too  strictly  to  the  logical.    Reality  is  deeper 
than  a  logical  synthesis  of  thesis  and  antithesis. 

Feurbach  reacted  against  the  absolute  Idealism  of 
Hegel  by  making  man  a  creature  of  appetite  and  not  mind. 
This  opened  the  door  to  a  materialistic  interpretation 
of  history.    The  religious  and  rational  interpretation  of 
history  proceeded  from  above  and  within  man,  while  the 
materialistic  proceeded  from  around  him.     History,  in- 
stead of  being  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  or  the  Di- 
vine Idea,  became  the  product  of  the  chs.nce  union  of  ex- 
ternal forces.    Mind  itself  was  the  product  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.    Outstanding  illustrations  of  this  material- 


istic  interpretation  of  history  are  found  in  H.  T.  Buckles* 
"History  of  Civilization  in  England",  and  in  Karl  Marx's 
"economic  theory  of  history"  in  v;hich  everything  is  made 
the  product  of  economic  forces. 

Both  of  the  preceding  interpretations  of  history,  the 
spiritualistic  8.nd  the  materialistic,  are  metaphysical. 
One  claims  that  the  ultimate  reality  behind  historic  move- 
ments is  Will  or  Mind,  the  other  asserts  that  it  is  Matter. 
Now  the  modern  positivistic  interpretation  of  history  a- 
grees  with  the  preceding  spiritualistic  interpretation  of 
history  insofar  as  it  insists  that  mind  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  vie  are  to  e::plain  history.      The  positi- 
vlst  agrees  with  the  materialist  in  affirming  that  matter 
plays  its  part  in  shaping  hum.'::'n  destiny.    The  true  inter- 
pretation of  history  must  include  both  psychological  and 
materialistic  factors.    However,  he  differs  from  both  the 
spiritualist  and  the  materialist  when  he  insists  that  his- 
tory is  not  tc  be  referred  to  any  ultimate  reality  whether 
it  be  V/ill,  ilind,  or  Matter.    The  materialist  claims  that 
matter  is  real  and  thus  that  chance  is  the  only  force  in 
histoiy.    The  idealist  claims  that  spirit  alone  is  real, 
and  refers  the  events  of  history  to  a  realm  of  ideas  or  a 
Divine  Will,    The  posit ivist  claims  that  we  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  forces  behind  history.    We  are  to  interpret 
history  simply  and  solely  by  itself.    We  are  shut  up  to  the 
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empirica.l  order  of  the  cause  and  effect  series  which  in- 
cludes both  the  psychological  and  the  materialistic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  scientific  study  of  hist- 
ory there  is  much  in  this  attitude  of  the  positivist  with 
which  we  are  in  hearty  accord.    He  tells  us  that  he  takes 
this  attitude  in  the  interest  of  truth;     that  to  approach 
history  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  understand  it  and 
truthfully  reproduce  it  is  to  distort  history  until,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,   it  is  practically  worth- 
less.    If  the  religious  interest  is  dominant,  the  writer 
distorts  the  facts  in  order  that  he  may  fit  them  into  a  re- 
ligious scheme.    The  same  can  be  said  for  the  rationalist 
and  the  materialist.    Thus  the  trustworthiness  of  ancient 
sources  and  modern  histories  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  writer  has  freed  himself  from  the  control  of  some 
theory  or  scheme  of  history.    Possibly  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  peril  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  with  the  Books  of  Chronicles.     Both  books  deal 
largely  with  the  same  materials.    The  editor  of  the  Kings 
copied  his  sources  as  he  found  them,  but  put  them  into  an 
historic  framework  which  can  be  easily  recognized.  The 
editor  of  the  Chronicles  took  these  same  facts  and  vrorked 
them  over  into  an  ecclesiastical  scheme  until  his  book  be- 
comes practically  worthless  to  the  historian  as  a  source 
book  of  the  time  about  v/hich  he  wrote.    Now,   in  the  interest 
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of  truth,  7/e  must  admit  the  danger  of  writing  history  from 
a  theological  or  any  other  point  of  view.    Still,  simply 
because  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  history  is  to  be 
interpreted  upon  the  empirical  plane,  it  does  not  mean  that 
such  an  interpretation  is  final,  nor  that  nothing  can  be 
said  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  behind  history.  The 
naive  way  in  which  the  positivist  ascribes  a  kind  of  crude 
reality  to  matter,  making  it  the  opposite  of  the  mind  in 
shaping  history,  may  be  useful  from  the  scientific  histor- 
ian's point  of  view,  but  that  does  not  make  it  true  of  ul- 
timate reality.    Matter  may  be  simply  phenomenal  and  thus 
but  the  language  of  the  Divine  Mind  by  which  he  makes  known 
his  will  to  men.    We  are  no  more  justified  in  asserting 
that  we  can  not  say  anything  at  all  about  the  divine  mind 
or  will  which  is  behind  phenomena.    This  interpretation  of 
history  does  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  the  historian,  but  we 
insist  that  he  has  no  right  to  deny  the  philosopher  and  the 
religious  thinker  the  right  to  seek  a  comprehensive  inter- 
pretation of  history  in  v/'- ich  he  sees  meaning  and  value. 
One  of  the  classic  affirmations  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world  is  found  in  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  in- 
terpretation of  history  merits  our  consideration. 

The  term  '*prophetic"  is  used  in  a  broa.der  and  also  a 
narrower  sense.    Some  insist  that  the  terra  is  to  be  limited 
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to  that  group  of  wi'iting  prophets  vhlch  "began  with  Amos 
and  ended  vjith  Deutero-Isalah.     It  is  claimed  that  with 
the  return  to  Jerusalem  of  the  Babylonian  exiles  in  537 
B.  C,  prophecy  died  out  in  Israel,  and  the  priest  be- 
came the  leader  of  thought  and  apocalypticism  replaced 
prophecy.    This  of  course  is  true  in  a  strict  sense. 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  brought  Israel's  na- 
tional existence  to  an  end.     Israel,  except  for  the  few 
years  during  the  Maccabean  Revolt,  was  never  again  to 
enjoy  national  freedom,  but  was  to  be  the  vassal  of  one 
world  power  after  another.      With  nationalism  in  ruins, 
Israel's  only  hope  for  retaining  her  racial  characteris- 
tics was  to  find  the  unifying  principle  along  religious 
rather  th8.n  national  lines.    Consequently  the  Jews  were 
organized  into  a  religious  community  vrith  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  priestly  class.    Naturally,  the  stress 
was  laid  upon  eccleslastlcism  and  ceremonialism,  and,  as 
a  result,  v/e  miss  the  moral  passion  and  the  universalism 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  prophets.    Side  by  side 
with  this  priestly  development,  prophecy  also  changed  its 
character,  and  became  apocalyptic.     Instead  of  prophecy 
being  anchored  in  empirical  facts  of  the  present,   it  turn- 
ed to  idealizing  the  distant  future.    Jehovah  no  longer 
used  other  nations  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  but  inter- 
vened miraculously  in  the  affairs  of  men.     The  imagination. 
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once  cut  loose  from  empirical  mooring, soared  unfettered, 
and  fancy  soon  outdistanced  reason;  critical  thinking 
gave  T;ay  before  a  "boundless  faith.     In  a  certain  sense 
apocalypticism  was  inevitable.    With  national  life  In 
ruins,  the  post-exilic  prophets  in  order  to  save  the  wan- 
ing faith  of  the  people    could  only  appeal  to  supernatur- 
al intervention  to  restore  their  nation  to  its  national 
respectability.     If  prophecy  became  unduly  nationalistic, 
it  ras  born  out  of  the  fear  that  the  unique  elements  in 
Hebrew  life  would  be  dissipated  through  an  easy-going  li- 
beralism.   Granting  the  truth  of  all  this,  still  it  seems 
that  many  men  have  been  too  harsh  in  their  criticism  of 
these  post-ejilic  prophets.    Their  task  was  to  Yield,  a  bro- 
ken, disorganized  and  discouraged  people  into  the  semblance 
of  a  nation.    This  they  did,  and  if  v/e  miss  the  character- 
istic notes  of  the  earlier  prophets  in  their  writings,  it 
is  siiitply  because  they  were  faced  with  a  different  problem. 
Since  the  essence  of  prophecy  is  to  address  one's  self  to 
the  task  at  hand,  we  should  have  no  compunctions  about 
using  the  term  prophecy  in  the  larger  sense  which  will  in- 
clude all  that  group  which  has  been  traditionally  classed 
as  the  major  a.nd  minor  prophets.    We  shall  include  in  this 
paper  the  survey  of  the  interpretation  of  history  of  the 
writing  prophets  from  Amos  down  through  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel. 
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We  are  not  to  make  the  mistake,  hov/ever,  in  thinking 
that  the  prophets  approach  this  problera  from  the  angle  of 
the  philosopher  and  historian.    This  they  do  not  do.  They 
did  not  ponder  upon  the  movements  in  history,  and  proceed 
from  them  to  the  affirmation  of  a  purposive  pov^er  behind 
historic  movements  which  alone  vrould  offer  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them.    We  have  no  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  the  prophets  moved  by  close  inductive  reason- 
ing from  unrelated  empirical  facts  to  a  unitary  Being  lying 
back  of  them  as  their  only  reasonable  cause  and  explanation. 
Rather,  'they  began  v/ith  a  profound  religious  experience  in 
which  they  were  made  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  righteous, 
gracious,  and  sovereign  G-od,  then,  proceeded  from  that  ex- 
perience to  find  confirmation  for  this  profound  conviction. 
Instead  of  moving  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  they 
proceeded  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  Neither 
have  we  any  basis  for  viewing  the  prophets  as  critical  hist- 
orians, whose  primary  interest  lay  in  relating  the  empirical 
facts  as  they  actually  happened.    Past  history  they  took 
pretty  much  as  they  found,  without  critical  examination,  fre- 
quently, even  reconstructing  these  facts  to  fit  into  their 
conception  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  Contem- 
porary events  they  reported  with  accuracy,  but  gave  inter- 
pretations of  these  events  which  are  clearly  colored  by  their 
general  religious  outlook  upon  life.    The  prophets  were,  a- 
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bove  all  else,  great  religious  personalities,  so  that  for 
thern  the  events  of  history  were  used  as  confirmations  of 
their  profound  belief  in  Jehovah's  righteous  and  gracious 
governinent  of  the  v;orld.     Insofar  as  the  prophets  made 
history  the  sole  compression  of  Jehovah's  sovereign  v/ill, 
there  is  much  to  criticise  in  their  interpretation  of  hist- 
ory. 

Finally,  the  prophets  were  never  able  to  free  them- 
selves entirely  from  the  trammels  of  nationalism,  conse- 
quently they  never  attained  to  a  purely  universal  outlook. 
True  universalism  can  never  be  reached  so  long  as  the  na- 
tion is  the  unifying  center;     only  when  unity  is  found  in 
a  Person,  can  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  be 
gained.    Many  vrrlters  have  credited  the  prophets  with  hav- 
ing a  philosophy  of  history.    This  can  only  be  done  when 
that  term  is  used  in  a  rather  loose  way.    A  philosophy  of 
history  would  involve  an  attempt  to  think  one's  way  through 
to  a  reasonable  and  impartial,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  historic  movements  of  the  world.     In  the  light 
of  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  lack  of  a  critical 
approach  to  past  history,  the  failure  to  follow  the  method 
of  inductive  reasoning  from  empirical  facts,  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  prophets  to  rid  themselves  of  nationalistic' modes 
of  thought,  one  is  hardly  justified  In  creditin;:  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  v/ith  a  philosophy  of  history.     It  would  be 
more  exact  to  speak  of  their  efforts  to  view  history  under 
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a  few  general  Ideas  as  the  prophetic  Interpretation  of 
history.    While  this  interpretation  includes  much  which 
is  only  temporary  and  provincial,  still,  beneath  this 
outer  shell,  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  which  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  finest  thou£:ht  of  all  time.    There  is  last- 
ing value  in  their  profound  conviction  that  history  has  an 
undergirding  of  an  intelligent  and  consistent  purpose  which 
gives  it  unity  and  direction.    The  assumption  that  history 
is  the  revelation  of  a  providential  care,  a  righteous  rule 
and  a  gracious  purpose  is  of  lasting  significance. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  relative  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  history  can  be  comprehended 
under  one  or  more  general  ideas.     It  is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  the  contribution  which  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  have  to  make  to  a  philosophy  of  history. 
Quite  naturally,  criticism  of  the  prophetic  ideas  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  premanent  validity  of  many  of  their  con- 
ceptions will  be  brought  out.    The  reaper,  however,   is  pri- 
marily expository  in  nature,  and  its  scope  confined  v/ithin 
the  limits  of  expounding  the  interpretation  of  history  as 
developed  by  the  prophets  of  Israel. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  COVENANT  RELATION 
The  Providential  Care  of  Jehovah 

The  soil  in  which  the  interpretation  of  history  of 
each  Hebrev;  prophet  grew  was  his  conviction  that  the  He- 
brews were  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah.    The  basic  assump- 
tion of  each  prophet  was  that  Jehovah  is  Israel's  god,  and 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  people.    To  this  conviction  of  Jeho- 
vah's close  relation  with  Israel  is  no  doubt  due  the  pro- 
phets' conception  of  Jehovah's  activity  in  Israel's  history. 
And  it  is  from  their  conception  of  Jehovah's  relation  to 
Israel's  history,  that  the  prophets  moved  out  to  their  be- 
lief in  his  operations  in  the  history  of  all  nations.  This 
conviction  was  born  out  of  reflection  upon  the  meaning  of  an 
actual  historic  experience.      The  redemption  of  the  little 
slave  nation,  Israel,  from  her  strong  Egyptian  oppresBors 
was  so  miraculous  an  event  that  it  could  be  explained  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  Jehovah  alone  had  done  it,  and  by 
so  doing  had  chosen  Israel  as  his  own.    The  profound  inipres- 
sion  which  this  great  historic  act  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrew  people  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  reference 
made  to  it  by  ?.ll  of  the  prophets.    Julius  Bewer  says  of 
the  Exodus,  '*This  was  the  foundation  of  all  their  great  hist 
orical  experiences,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  deed  of  Provi- 
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dence.    Yahweh  could  save  his  people  from  all  perils*."  (l) 
And  Robinson  says  that  "Out  of  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel, 
"begun  with  the  deliverance  from  Egjrpt*  sprang  the  hope  of 
the  nation."     (2)        Here  was  the  "beginning  of  a  faith  in 
Jehovah's  providential  care  and  redemptive  purpose  for 
his  people  Israel  v;hich  the  nation  never  lost.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  the  later  extension  of  the  providen- 
tial care  of  Jehovah  to  all  people  could  ever  have  arisen, 
had  not  the  Hebrews  first  been  profoundly  convinced  of  his 
special  care  for  them. 

This  close  relation  betv/een  Jehovah  and  Israel  was 
made  explicit  and  definite  in  the  idea  of  the  covenant. 
The  terra  was  used  in  three  different  senses  in  Israel. 
First,  it  meant  a  mutual  agreement  arrived  at  by  tv/o  part- 
ies upon  an  equal  footing.    In  this  sense  the  relations 
between  Jacob  and  Laban,  Genesis  31*44,  are  described,  (cf. 
Genesis  21:32)    But  the  term  is  also  used  to  express  a  com- 
mand or  decree.     (  II  Samuel  5 -3 1  Joshua  7^11;  Deut.  33:9.) 
In  this  case  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  plane, 
but  the  one  who  is  superior  lays  down  for  the  weaker  party 
the  conditions  for  continued  peace  betv/een  them.  Finally, 
the  term  covenant  meant  a  promise.    Thus,   in  Genesis  15:18, 
Jehovah  pledges  himself  to  increase  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 

1.  Julius  Bewer,  "Literature  of  the  Old  Testament"  p  66 

2.  Robinson,  K.  W.  "Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  p 
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to  give  his  descendents  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Exodus  24:7,8) 
When  this  terra  is  applied  to  the  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  it  carries  all  three  of  these  meanings.  The 
idea  of  mutual  agreement  of  course  is  not  made  betv/een  tv/o 
parties  upon  an  equal  footing;     nevertheless,  Israel  is 
thought  of  as  agreeing  to  the  condition  upon  which  contin- 
ued peace  between  Jehovah  and  their  nation    depends. (Deut . 
29)    The  covenant  then  is  used  to  express  on  the  one  hand 
Jehovah's  pledge  to  Israel  that  he  will  deal  graciously  v/ith 
her,  making  that  nation  his  special  care,  and  ultimately 
bringing  it  to  a  high  and  noble  destiny  among  the  nations^ 
(Deut.  26:18,  19.)  and  on  the  other  hand  Israel's  pledge  of 
obedience  to  Jehovah  and  his  commandments  v^hich  he  laid  down 
as  the  condition  for  his  continued  favor.     (Deut.  26:17) 
Thus  the  fundamental  idea  behind  the  covenant  made  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel  is  the  gracious  dealing  of  their  God  v;ith 
the  people  of  his  choice.    The  requirements  laid  dovm  are 
simply  the  moral  conditions  necessary  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  that  gracious  purpose.    The  eighth  century  pro- 
phets did  not  arrive  at  an  absolute  monotheism.    Their  con- 
ception of  Jehovah's  favor  to  Israel  is  essentially  henothe- 
istic;  especially  marked  is  this  among  the  Deuteronomic 
historians.    The  prophets  did  however,  attain  to  an  ethical 
monotheism  vrhich  paved  the  way  for  the  more  thoroughgoing 
monotheism  of  Deutero-Isai^h  and  Jonah. 
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The  use  of  the  terra  covenant  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion between  Jehovah  and  Israel  is  not  made  prominent 
until  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Deuteronomists .  The 
term  is  rarely  used  by  the  eighth  century  prophets. 
(Amos  1:9;  Rosea  2:18;  Isaiah  28:15-18,  33 '-S.)    The  only 
references  to  a  covenant  with  God  are  made  in  Ho sea  6:?; 
8:1,  and  these  two  passages  are  questionable.  However, 
even  though  the  term  v/as  not  used  before  Jeremiah,  the 
basic  ideas  of  the  covenant  underlie  the  thinking  of  all 
the  pre-Exilic  prophets,  and  we  shall  trace  the  develop- 
ment through  the  eighth  century  prophets. 

The  discussion  of  the  covenant  relation  falls  natur- 
ally into  two  main  divisions:    Jehovah's  relation  to  Is- 
rael, and  Israel's  relation  to  Jehovah.     Under  the  first 
division  will  be  considered  the  choice  of  Israel  by  Je- 
hovah, evidences  of  Jehovah's  gracious  operation  in  Is- 
rael's past  history,  and  his  continued  love  for  them. 

These  two  fundamental  polnis  of  viev/  are  expressed 
roughly  by  the  "J"  and  the  "E"  historians.  The  "J"  nar- 
rator writes  his  history  from  the  standpoint  of  Jehovah 
dealing  graciously  with  Israel.  He  gives  as  the  scheme 
of  Israel's  history  Noah's  curse  of  Canaan  and  blessing 
of  Shem  and  Japheth.  He  puts  the  golden  age  of  Israel's 
history  at  the  beginning,  and  traces  Jehovah's  special 
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relation  to  Israel  through  his  promise  to  Abraham,  the 
providential  guidance  of  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Moses,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.    Jehovah  is  a  God, 
"merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in 
loving  kindness  and  truth,  keeping  lovingkindness  for 
thousands,   forgiving  iniquity  and  transgressions  and  sin." 
(Exodus  3^*6,  713.)    To  him  Israel  ones  all  of  her  victories 
(Exodus  34:ll)    On  the  other  hand  the  "E"  narrator  puts 
greater  stress  upon  the  ethical  requirements  laid  upon  Is- 
rael.   The  covenant  in  "E"  is  moral.     (Exodus  20:22-23:19) 
He  utters  a  polemic  against  the  idolatry  (Exodus  32:22-3^) 
from  TThich  Jehovah  called  Israel  even  in  Egypt.  (Joshua 
24:14)    The  ideal  age  was  not  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
Israel's  history,  but  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  (Judges 
8:22  f)  when  Israel  had  a  theocratic  form  of  government. 
Jehovah  is  "a  holy  God;  he  is  a  Jealous  God,  he  will  not 
forgive  your  transgressions  nor  your  sins;  if  ye  forsake 
Jehovah,  and  serve  foreign  gods,  then  v^ill  he  turn  and  do 
you  evil,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done  you  good 
(Joshua  24:19,20)    The  prophets  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  can  be  rou-^hly  grouped  under  these  two  divisions. 
Hosea  and  Jeremiah  followed  the  leading  of  the  "J"  narrator 
in  their  stress  on  the  love  of  Jehovah  for  Israel.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  excluded  the  moral  for  in  both  in- 
stances they  conceived  of  love  in  a  strictly  moral  sense > 
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Amos  and  Isal^^h,  on  the  other  hand,  lean  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "E",  putting  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  up- 
on a  more  strictly  legalistic  basis.    The  two  lines  con- 
verge in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  evil  tendencies  in  each  are 
criticised  by  Ezekiel. 

The  Choice  of  Israel. 

We  need  not  stop  to  argue  that  the  prophets  believed 
that  Israel  was  set  apart  as  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah. 
That  belief  lies  in  the  background  of  the  thinking  of  all 
the  prophets.     (Amos  3:2;  Rosea  11:1,  9:10;  Isaiah  1:2-4, 
13:11;  Jeremiah  2:32;  Deut.  4:37,  I'-S;  10:15,  etc.  )  The 
prophets  differ  however  as  to  the  time  when  this  choice  of 
Israel  v/as  made.     For  the  most  part  they  consider  it  to 
have  taken  place  when  Israel  v/as  called  out  of  Egypt.  (Kosea 
11:1,  13:4-5;  Amos  9:?)    There  is  a  suggestion  in  Rosea  that 
this  relation  began  at  Bethel.   ( 12:3-6)        Isaiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  goes  back  farther  than  the  period  of  the 
judges.  (Isaiah  1:26)     "And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at 
the  first  and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning."  Jeho- 
vah's call  of  the  nation  he  seems  to  make  synonymous  with 
the  founding  of  Zion.     ( Isaiah  14:32,  8:18,  28:i6).  Ezekiel 
on  the  other  hand  pushes  back  Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel  to 
pre-Egjrptian  days.     (Ezekiel  16:8) 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  election  of  Israel  is 


variously  conceived.    At  first  the  Israelites  held  to  an 
extremely  narrow  viev;  of  it.    Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel 
carried  v;ith  it  special  favor  and  privileges.     (Isaiah  30: 
26)     But  this  conception  Amos  moralized  \Yhen  he  made  his 
great  pronouncement  "You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth,  therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all 
your  iniquities.**    Someone  has  cp.lled  this  the  most  sig- 
nificant "therefore"  in  the  history  of  thought.    V/ith  it 
Amos  turned  the  choice  of  Israel  from  privilege  into  re- 
sponsibility, and  opened  the  door  for  ethical  monotheism 
to  enter  the  world.    The  early  prophets  ascribed  no  defi- 
nite motive  to  Jehovah  in  his  choice  of  Israel,  neither 
did  they  state  any  concrete  purpose  to  be  carried  out  by 
Israel.     Hosea  sees  it  to  be  only  an  expression  of  Jeho- 
vah's love.     (li:l)    This  love  is  made  moral,  however,  in 
that  it  v;as  grounder;  in  Jehovah's  righteous  character.  The 
y;ord  "heeedh"  v/hich  Hosea  used  to  describe  this  relation 
might  best  be  translated  loyalty.    Election,  with  Hosea, 
thus  means  opportunity.     Isaiah  makes  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  a  piirpose  in  Jehovah's  election  of  Israel.     It  is 
to  reveal  Jehovah  as  the  Universal  God.     "The  lofty  looks 
of  man  shall  be  brought  lovr  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall 
be  bov/ed  down,  and  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that 
day."     (isais.h  2:ll)    Jeremiah  sees  in  it  Jehovah's  pur- 
pose to  reveal  his  character  to  all  m.o.nkind.     "Let  not  the 
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wise  man  glory  In  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches,  but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this  that  he 
hath  understanding  and  knoweth  me  that  I  am  Jehovah  who 
exerciseth  loving  kindness,   justice  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth;     for  in  these  things  I  delight."    (Jeremiah  9' 
24)     Israel  is  the  nation  chosen  for  this  task.     "For  as 
the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I 
caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  whole  house  of  Judah,  that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a 
people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise  and  for  a  glory." 
(Jeremiah  13 "ll)    Ezekiel  sees  in  Jehovah's  choice  of 
Israel,  his  aim  to  make  known  his  nature  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nations,  and  to  guard  it  from  profanation.     He  insists 
that  the  choice  of  Israel  wa^  not  due  to  any  merit  in  Is- 
rael, for  Israel  had  always  been  idolatrous  and  rebellious. 
(Ezekiel  20:8,9)    The  high-tide  of  Old  Testament  thought 
in  this  regard  hov/ever,  came  with  Deutero-Isaiah  and  Jonah. 
For  them  election  meant  service  (42:21,  44:23)  and  Jehovah's 
purpose  was  that  Israel  become  an  active  missionary  to  the 
G-entiles.     ( Isaiah  42 : 1-4,  49:1-6)    The  e:xposition  of  this 
mission  we  shall  put  off  to  a  later  section. 
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The  Gracious  Dealings  of  Jehovah  Revealed  in  Israel's  History. 

The  prophets  considered  the  glorious  past  of  the  nation 
to  be  evidence  of  Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel.    The  history 
of  the  nation  is  one  long  witness  to  Jehovah's  providential 
care  for  his  chosen  people.    This  conviction  is  expressed  by 
both  the  "J"  and  "E"  narrators.    Amos  cites  the  destruction 
of  the  Amorites,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  leading 
through  the  v/ilderness,  and  the  presence  of  prophets  in  the 
nation  as  evidence  of  Jehovah's  regard.     (Amos  2:9-12) 
Isaiah  states  the  same  idea  under  the  figure  of  a  father' s 
concern  for  his  children  (Isaiah  1:2)  and  a  vinedresser's 
care  for  his  vineyard.  (5:1-7) 

The  idea,  hov/ever,   is  nost  clearly  developed  in  Hosea. 
"There  is  no  truth  uttered  by  later  prophets  about  Divine 
Grace  v/hich  we  do  not  find  in  germ  in  Hosea."  (l)    He  casts 
Israel's  entire  history  into  the  mold  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion.   Doubtless  the  reason  for  it  lies  in  Hosea' s  own  dom- 
estic tradgedy.     In  the  first  three  chapters  of  his  book, 
he  relates  this  black  chapter  in  his  life.    The  story  as  it 
stands  is  so  interwoven  with  an  allegorical  application  of 
it  to  Israel's  relation  to  Jehovah,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  facts  of  Hosea' s  own  experience  from  the  alle- 
gorical material.    However,  in  broad  outlines  it  would  seem 

1.  George  Adams  Smith,     "Expositor's  Bible"    p  230 
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that  Hose?  had  married  an  innocent  girl.    With  the  birth 
of  his  wife's  third  child,  he  realized  that  this  child  V7as 
not  his  own.    He  named  this  son  "No  people  of  mine",  (l) 
Heartbroken  over  his  wife*s  disloyalty,  he  put  her  from 
his  home,  and  she  went  to  the  house  of  her  paramour.  After 
this  she  drifted  from  bad  to  worse  until  finally  she  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  common  slave  girl.     But  Kosea  found 
that  he  still  loved  his  wife,   in  spite  of  her  disloyalty, 
although  she  had  unthinkably  disgraced  herself.    So  he  re- 
deemed Gomer  from  her  paramour  for  the  purpose  of  ultimate- 
ly restoring  her  to  full  marital  standing.     But  before  he 
can  do  that  there  must  be  a  period  of  discipline,  during 
which  she  is  to  be  no-man's  v/ife  and  by  means  of  which  her 
fitness  to  be  restored  to  full  connubial  rights  is  tested. 
We  do  not  know  v/hat  the  conclusions  of  this  domestic  trad- 
gedy  were.     But  that  is  relatively  unimportant.    The  great 
thing  to  note  here  is  that  this  man,  like  so  many  others, 
found  a  deeper  meaning  in  and  a  larger  application  of  his 
own  sorrov/.     Prom  this  experience  he  emerged  with  a  new  in- 
sight into  the  relations  between  Jehovah  and  his  beloved 
people.    Through  his  ov;n  invincible  love  for  Gomer,  Hosea 
came  to  the  conviction  that  such  a  love  must  characterize 
Jehovah's  relation  to  Israel, 

1,  The  reason  for  holding  that  Hosea  did  not  know  of  Gomer's 
disloyalty  before  this,  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  his  first 
two  children  he  simply  gave  the  general  prophetic  names 
"Jezreel"  and  "No  mercy  to  you". 
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With  the  fresh  insight  into  G-od's  character  gather- 
ed from  his  ov.n  inner  experience,  Hosea  put  the  whole 
history  of  Israel  into  the  framework  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation.    Other  nations  had  conceived  of  their  nation  as 
the  7/ife  of  their  god,  hut  this  relation  v/as  formerly 
thought  of  in  a  naturalistic  sense.    The  gods  of  the  na- 
tions were  wedded  to  their  land.    Hosea  put  the  relation 
upon  a  moral  basis,  when  he  made  it  to  exist  between  Je- 
hovah and  his  people. 

In  the  mind  of  Hosea,  Israel's  history  is  explained 
by  Jehovah's  everlasting  love  for  his  nation.    The  court- 
ing of  Israel  by  Jehovah  in  Egjj-pt  culminated  in  their  mar- 
riage in  the  v/ilderness.    At  that  time  Isra-el  was  innocent. 
(2:14,15;  9:10;  11  :l)     But  vrhen  they  came  into  Canaan,  Is- 
rael proved  disloyal  to  Jehovah.    Religiously,  Israel  was 
disloyal  in  forsaking  Jehovah  for  the  Baalim  vfith  their 
disgusting,  idolatrous  and  immoral  worship.     (9:1-5;  2:5; 
1:7)    Politically,  Israel  is  disloyal  in  forsaking  a  theo- 
cratic government  for  the  rule  of  human  kings,  (l3:9-12; 
7:1-7)  and  in  seeking  national  safety  through  political 
alliances  with  Assyria  and  Egypt,     (7:8-13;  8:8,10;  12 :l) 
Finally,  in  her  social  life,  Israel  is  utterly  estranged 
from  Jehovah  in  that  revolution  (4:2),  and  drimkenness  (3: 
11-14),  immorality,  social  oppression  (5:10),  murder  (6:9), 
and  robbery  are  rampant.    Such  conduct  was  so  horrible  in 
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the  eyes  of  Hosea  that  he  selected  the  v;orst  name  he  could 
think  of  as  a  fitting  description  of  Israel's  unfaithful- 
ness -  it  was  nothing  short  of  harlotry  to  forsake  Jeho- 
vah worship  for  the  Baalim.    And  from  this  illicit  union 
with  the  Baal  principle  Israel  "brought  forth  children  who 
bore  the  stamp  of  their  father  and  were  estranged  from  Je- 
hovah.    (3 '7)    The  spirit  of  v/horedom  was  in  their  very 
blood.  (5  "4)    They  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  Jehovah.  (4:6; 
4:11-14)     Israel  believed  that  all  the  natural  goods  of 
life  vrere  love  gifts  from  the  Baalim  who  were  the  gods  of 
the  lands.  (2:8)    Therefore,  to  prove  that  it  was  Jehovah 
and  not  Baal  who  gives  prosperity,  Jehovah  will  send  a  fam- 
ine in  the  land.  (2:9)    To  prove  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  is 
responsible  for  Israel's  national  salvation,  and  not  Assy- 
ria and  Sgypt,  v/ith  whom  they  make  alliances,  Israel  will 
be  taken  captive  by  these  in  whom  they  trust.     (2:11;  10:6, 
11;  11:5)    Jehovah  divorces  Israel.  (9:i5b)    But  this  ex- 
ile is  only  disciplinary.  (3:4)    Jehovah  still  loves  Israel 
(l4:4)  and  Hosea  ideally  pictures  the  day  when  Jehovah  will 
again  bring  Israel  into  the  wilderness,  the  scene  of  their 
early  betrothal  when  Israel  was  innocent,  and  there  they 
will  again  plight  their  faith.     Israel  will  again  call  Je- 
hovah "my  husband'^  and  he  will  betroth  her  vjith  an  everlast 
ing  plighting  of  faith  upon  the  firm  basis  of  righteousness 
Justice,  lovingkindness,  mercy,  and  faithfulness,  (2:19) 
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This  will  open  the  way  for  Jehovah  to  once  again  shower 
upon  his  bride  the  natural  gifts  of  life,   (2:21f;  c  14) 
and  establish  an  era  of  peace  between  animals  and  nations. 
(2:18)     In  that  day  Israel  will  forget  her  former  loves 
(14:8)  and  own  Jehovah  as  G-od,  and  Jehovah  will  bind  Is- 
rael to  him  as  his  people.  ( 1:11;  2:23) 

From  Rosea* s  time,  on,  this  conception  of  a  marriage 
between  Israel  and  Jehovah  became  a  patent  figure  among 
the  prophets.    Jeremiah,  strongly  influenced  by  Hosea, 
carries  it  out  in  his  prophecies  of  a  century  later,  (c  2) 
Even  Ezekiel,  in  whom  the  covenant  idea  is  so  prominent, 
develops  the  figure  of  Israel's  harlotry.  (Ezekiel  I6:l5f) 

In  Deuteronomy  Israel's  history  is  looked  at  from 
the  vie77point  of  the  covenant  relation.    A  religious  cast 
is  thrown  over  Israel's  entire  past.     It  is  generally 
agreed  that  chapters  12-26  of  Deuteronomy  comprise  the 
book  which  was  found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  time  of  its  renovation  under  Josiah.  (Deut.  c  12-26) 
These  chapters  represent  a  codification  of  the  teaching 
of  the  eighth  century  prophets.     It  was  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  reforming  Israel's  religious  life.    The  religious 
reform  of  Judah  begun  by  Hezekiah  (  II  Kings  18:4)  was 
blocked  by  Manasseh,  692  B.  C.  -  638  B.  C.    Throughout  this 
period  Assyria  v.-as  the  controlling  power  in  Palestine.  To 
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T7in  the  favor  of  his  overlord,  Manasseh  aped  Assyrian  cus- 
toms.    Into  Jerusalem  he  introduced  the  Assyrian  worship 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  their  practice  of  human  sac- 
rifice.   The  purpose  of  the  Deuteronomlc  Code  was  to  break 
the  hold  which  idolatry  had  upon  Israel.    They  stressed 
monotheism  over  and  against  the  tendency  to  religious  syn- 
cretism.   Jehovah  was  the  One  God  for  Israel  and  was  to 
be  worshipped  only  in  his  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.    To  sever 
the  grip  of  idolatry,  they  advocated  the  destruction  of  all 
local  sanctuaries  and  High  Places,  and  the  centralization 
of  worship  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.     Finally,  to  stem 
the  tide  toward  the  loss  of  national  identity  through  the 
copying  of  foreign  customs,  these  men  stressed  that  for  Je- 
hovah there  v;as  only  one  people  and  that  was  Israel. 

Following  the  Deuteronomlc  Code,  the  historians  of 
the  Exile  rewrote  Israel's  entire  history  from  a  religious 
point  of  view.     "The  doctrine  that  'righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation'  while  wickedness  is  a  sure  prelude  to  national 
disaster  has  been  truly  said  to  form  the  essence  of  his  phil- 
osophy of  history.'*  (l)     Since  they  believed  idolatry  to  be 
the  source  of  all  unrighteousness,  the  destiny  of  a  nation 
was  decided  upon  the  grounds  of  that  nation's  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  practice  of  idolatry.    The  idolatrous  na- 
tions are  to  be  destroyed  and  those  who  worship  Jehovah  will 
be  saved.    This  is  the  reason  for  Israel's  success  in  Canaan. 

1.  S.  R.  Driver,  International  Critical  Commentary,  p  XXXII 
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(Deut.  6:20-25)     Israel's  task  is  to  utterly  exterminate 
the  idolatrous  Ca^naanites.  (7:2)     But  upon  this  strict- 
ly legalistic  basis  Israel  herself  would  have  been  des- 
troyed, since  she  had  fallen  into  idolatry  in  the  wilder- 
ness. (  c  9  )    Thus  Israel's  history  is  to  be  e^^plained 
only  on  the  basis  of  love  of  Jehovah  for  Israel  express- 
ed in  the  covenants  which  he  made  v^ith  Israel  (7^6)  and 
his  faithfulness  to  these  covenants  once  they  were  made. 
(7:9,10) 

The  Deuteronomists  conceived  of  three  covenants  made 
between  Israel  and  Jehovah:  the  one  v/ith  the  Patriarchs, 
(4:13;  7*17)  which  included  a  promise  to  increase  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (l:8;  6:10)  and  to  give  to  his  descendants 
the  land  of  Canaan  (6:18);  the  second  covenant  made  at 
Horeb  was  based  upon  the  Decalogue  (4:13,  5:12,  9:9;  4:23); 
and  finally  the  covenant  made  at  Moab  (29:1;  29:9,12,14;  26: 
17-19)  we  have  preserved  in  Deuteronomy  12-26.    The  condi- 
tions upon  which  this  Deuteronomic  covenant  was  made,  were 
a  pledge  of  faithfulness  upon  the  part  of  Jehovah  (26:17) 
and  of  obedience  upon  the  part  of  Israel.  (26:18) 

All  of  Israel's  past  history  is  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  Jehovah's  faithfulness  to  the  first  covenant  made  v/ith 
Abraham  to  increase  his  seed  and  give  them  a  home,  (7:8;  1:8; 
4:31,37;  7^12;  8:18)  and  his  fundamental  love  for  Israel. 
(7:8;  23:6)    This  restrains  him  from  destroying  Israel  when 
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in  reality  she  should  have  been  vjiped  out  since  she  lapsed 
into  idolatry  in  the  wilderness.  (9^7-10:11)    To  Jehovah's 
faithfulness  to  his  promise  made  to  Abraham  Israel  ov/es  her 
deliverance  from  Es3rpt,  (4:32-38;  6:21-23)  and  her  safe 
passage  through  the  wilderness,   (l:19;  2:7;  8:15)  the  ex- 
termination of  the  idolatrous  nations  in  Palestine  (9:3-5) 
and  the  gift  to  Israel  of  a  home  in  a  fertile  land*  (6:10; 
8:7-10,12f)    Jehovah  has  been  like  a  loving  father  to  Israel 
(8:2,3,16).    The  hardships  of  the  passage  through  the  wild- 
erness were  simply  the  Father's  discipline  of  his  child  for 
its  ultimate  good,  (8:5)  or  a  testing  of  Israel's  fitness 
to  enjoy  the  prosperity  v/hich  awaited  her  in  Canaan.  (8:16) 

Ezekiel  folloT/s  the  leading  of  both  Hosea  and  Deutero- 
nomy,   He  describes  Israel's  defection  from  Jehovah  in 
terms  of  harlotry,   (16:17,26,28)  and  of  a  broken  covenant. 
(16:59)    Ezekiel  differs  from  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets 
in  that  he  traces  Israel's  idolatry  to  the  very  beginning 
of  her  history.  (16:3)    All  her  history  is  the  record  of 
one  Ions  apostasy  from  Jehovah.  (l6:45;  20:7;  29:9,14,22; 
20:13, l6b, 28, 30)    The  only  reason  that  Israel  has  a  history 
at  all  is  because  Jehovah  pitied  her  (l6:6)  and  saved  her 
out  of  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  own  name  before  the  other 
nations.  (20:44) 

We  are  struck  by  the  attitude  toward  other  nations  v/hich 
results  from  this  conception  of  Jehovah's  exclusive  concern 
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for  Israel.    Neither  Rosea  nor  Deuteronoray  have  broadened 
out  so  as  to  Include  other  nations  in  their  scheme  of  hist- 
ory.   Of  course,  when  Rosea  stresses  the  ethical  condition 
of  Jehovah's  love,  he  is  headed  in  the  direction  of  unlver- 
salism.    But  the  doom  for  his  nation  was  too  near,   for  him 
to  think  of  Jehovah's  relation  with  other  nations;  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  possibility  of  Jehovah's  continued 
relation  with  his  own.    The  Deuteronoraists,  however,  were 
sharply  nationalistic.    Other  nations  were  not  included  in 
their  interpretation  of  history.     If  other  nations  did  touch 
Israel,   it  was  only  as  enemies  of  Jehovah  (25:4-7;  25 '17-19) 
which  must  be  destroyed.    The  only  goal  for  history  was  the 
exaltation  above  the  nations,  of  Israel,  provided  she  was 
obedient.  (26:19;  28:l2b,13;  28:1;  15-66)    Such  nationalis- 
tic expressions  are  repugnant  to  our  moral  sense,  and  repre- 
sent a  much  lower  conception  in  general  than  the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  eighth  century  prophets.    Their  interpre- 
tation of  history  was  little  more  than  a  superb  example  of 
a  gross  national  egotism.     Furthermore,  the  subordination 
of  natural  law  to  ethical  categories,  both  in  Rosea  and  in 
Deuteronomy,  is  not  true  to  fact.    The  sun  shone  alike  upon 
the  Just  and  the  unjust.    The  interpretation  of  history  by 
the  Deuteronomic  historians  is  a  highly  fanciful  picture, 
with  scarcely  any  value  other  than  an  interesting  histori- 
cal phenomenon. 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  the  covenant  relation  which 
saves  it  from  being  hopelessly  nationalistic,  and  that 
is  the  insistence  by  Amos  that  favor  creates  responsibili- 
ty, and  therefore  ingratitude  merits  greater  punishment* 

Israel's  Relation  to  Jehovah, 

The  conviction  that  Jehovah's  continued  favor  is 
conditioned  upon  Israel' s  obedience  to  his  ethical  require- 
ments, and  that  failure  to  meet  these  duties  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  was  a  possession  of  all 
the  prophets.    Y/ith  the  prophets  these  moral  requirements 
of  Jehovah  were  revealed  through  their  teaching.     But  v/ith 
the  Deuteronomists  they  were  laws. 

In  Amos  there  is  a  breadth  of  view  concerning  this 
covenant  relation  which  is  bracing.    He  takes  a  long  stride 
in  the  direction  of  universalism  "with  his  ethical  monotheism. 
He  sees  the  gracious  providence  of  Jehovah  guiding  the  past 
history  of  other  nations  as  well  as  Israel.     "Are  not  ye  as 
the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  0  children  of  Israel? 
saith  Jehovah;  have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians 
from  Kir?**    (Amos  9 J?)    What  a  daring  man  this  sheep-herder 
was,  to  put  Israel  on  a  par  with  the  Ethiopians,  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  Syrians  —  all  the  arch  enemies  of  Israel. 
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Furthermore,  all  nations  are  Judged  and  their  history 
controlled  according  to  their  regard  or  disregard  of  a 
few  basic  and  commonly  accepted  standards  of  morality, 
(c  1  and  2)    As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  most  signi- 
ficant statement  of  Amos  was  his  pronouncement  that  Is- 
rael' s  favored  past,  instead  of  being  a  ground  for  special 
privilege  is  the  basis  for  special  responsibility,  and  the 
source  of  greater  condemnation  and  more  severe  punishment. 
"Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  of  other  nations 
not  less  than  Israel,  and  will  only  be  Israel's  G-od  insofar 
as  the  same  morality  is  practiced  in  its  midst."  (l) 
Isaiah  refers  to  this  defection  of  Israel  from  Jehovah  as 
unfaithfulness.    He  follows  Amos  and  the  "E"  narrator  in 
stressing  the  moral  conditions  underlying  Jehovah's  favor. 
Isaiah  expresses  this  idea  when  he  calls  Jehovah  the  "Holy 
One  of  Israel".  (l:4;  5^19,24;  10:30;  12:6;  17''7'>  24:l4; 
30:11,12,15)    The  term  implies  the  covenant  relations. 
But  the  use  of  the  term  holy  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
ethical  basis  for  that  relationship.    The  term  meant  sepa- 
rateness  or  things  set  apart.     In  popular  usage  it  meant 
separateness  in  a  ceremonial  sense.     Isaiah  pours  into  the 
term  a  richer  and  deeper  meaning.    When  applied  to  Jehovah 
it  describes  his  apartness  in  the  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
greatness  and  power,  but  also  the  term  ascribes  to  Jehovah 
an  aloofness  from  Israel  in  the  sense  of  moral  splendor. 
When  Isaiah  calls  Jehovah  the  "Holy  One  of  Isra-l"  he  has 

1.  S.  R.  Driver,  "Introduction  to  Literature  of  Old  Testament" 
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made  him  morally  and  nationally  free.    Even  though  Jehovah 
does  dwell  In  Zion,  and  has  guarded  Judah' s  history  In  the 
past,  still  he  does  not  need  that  nation  for  his  continued 
existence.     "His  glory  shines  apart  from  Israel".  Isaiah, 
however,  never  carried  this  idea  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion.   That  task  remained  for  Jeremiah  to  do.    Because  Is- 
aiah was  unable  to  separate  Jehovah  entirely  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  nation  Israel,  he  developed  his  doctrine 
of  the  inviolability  of  Zion.     Zion  was  the  seat  of  Jeho- 
vah's power.    To  hold  to  this  belief  in  the  face  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  Isaiah  saw  Zion  in  two  lights,  one  the  real 
and  the  other  the  ideal.    The  real  Zion  must  be  punished 
and  purged  of  the  wicked  members  if  Jehovah  is  to  remain 
there.    But  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  seed  of  Zion  which 
is  living  even  now  in  Zion  in  the  form  of  Isaiah' s  group  of 
disciples.     (8:16-13)    Jerusalem  thus  is  the  seat  of  Jeho- 
vah and  his  presence  in  that  city  is  made  explicit  by  the 
holy  seed  from  which  is  to  grow  the  ideal  Zion.     Inasmuch  as 
Isaiah  could  not  entirely  separate  this  Zion  which  is  to  be, 
from  its  partial  embodiment  in  the  Zion  which  now  is,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  see  how  Zion  could  be  entirely 
destroyed.      Jehovah  thus  dwells  among  his  people  and  has 
for  them  a  gracious  purpose,  but  if  he  is  to  remain  in  Zion, 
by  virtue  of  his  character  this  Judah  must  be  purged  and 
disciplined. 
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It  Is  the  Deuteronomists  who  stress  most  thoroughly 
the  legal  "basis  upon  which  Israel's  relation  to  Jehovah 
rests.     In  view  of  Jehovah's  long  gracious  dealing  with 
Israel  in  the  past,  and  of  his  faithfulness  to  Abraham,  Is- 
rael ought  to  respond  with  answering  gratitude  and  fear. 
(4:12;  5:26;  6:2;  6:13,24;  8:6;  10:12;  10:20;  13:5;  14:23; 
17; 19;  31 '6, 12, 13)     In  response  to  the  covenant  made  at 
Moab,  Israel  pledges  her  love  of  Jehovah  and  obedience  to 
his  commands.  (26:17)    Jehovah's  continued  love  of  Israel 
demands  her  undivided  loyalty  (6:5;  10:20;  11:22;  13^5;  30: 
26;)  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  other  gods  (6:14-15; 
7:4;  8:19-20;  11:16-17,28;  30:17-18)  and  idolatry. ( 13 :2-12; 
17:5;  18:20)     Israel  is  to  express  her  loyalty  by  utterly 
wiping  out  all  idol-worshippers  in  Canaan  (7^2-4,16;  20:16- 
18;  7:25)      If  Israel  is  disobedient  to  this  covenant,  and 
herself  lapses  into  idolatry,  she  will  be  destroyed  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  (6:15)    The  punishments  for  dis- 
obedience are  fever,   (28:22)  famine,   (li:l6;  28:23,24)  mil- 
deY^ed  crops,   (28:23)  war,  (23^22)  spiritual  blindness,  (28: 
28)  national  ruin,   (28:25,36,35)  and  exile.  (28:30,64)  But 
obedience  will  bring  national  prosperity,  both  in  commerce 
and  agriculture,   (28:2)  increased  population,  destruction 
of  all  enemies,   (21:7)  the  exaltation    of  Israel  above  all 
nations  of  the  earth.  (28  :i)     Israel  is  to  be  the  interna- 
tional banker  (28:13)  and  the  political  and  religious  center 
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of  the  world.  (28:1-13)  have  come  nov;  to  a  place  where 

we  can  briefly  summarize  the  Deuteronomic  philosophy  of 
history,  as  he  gives  it  in  chapter  20.    His  chief  concern 
is  7^ith  Israel.    Other  nations  are  included  in  it  only  in 
their  relation  to  Israel.     Idolatrous  nations  and  enemies 
of  Israel  are  to  be  doomed.    Only  those  nations  who  recog- 
nize Israel's  superiority  and  fear  Jehovah  v:ill  be  given  a 
history.     Israel's  own  history  is  put  into  the  setting  of 
a  covenant  relation.     Israel's  history  is  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  depending  upon  her  obedience  or  her  disobedience,  (ll: 
26-28)    Her  early  history  was  a  blessing  due  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  Jehovah's  first  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  (30il9) 
Then  it  became  a  curse  because  thej  broke  the  covenant  made 
at  Horeb  and  iloab.  i'^Oil)    The  exile  will  have  a  purging 
effect  upon  Israel.  (13:6;  17:7,12;  21:21;  22:22)  Israel 
Milll  remember  Jehovah  and  return  and  obey.  (30:2)  Jehovah 
will  in  tui-'n  bring  back  the  captive  (30:3)  and  restore  Zion. 
(30:5) 

Ezekiel  made  one  outstanding  departure  from  Deutero- 
nomy and  the  prophets  in  his  conception  of  Israel's  ability 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  covenant.  Deuteronomy 
and  the  prophets  before  Ezekiel,  both  assumed  that  Israel 
was  capable  of  performing  the  duties  laid  down  by  Jehovah. 
Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  stresses  Israel's  incapacity  for 
fulfilling  the  requirements.    Jehovah,  alone,   fills  them 
v;ith  a  new  spirit  and  makes  possible  this  obedience.  (36:26) 
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The  Nevr  Covenant. 

The  prophets  of  the  exile  meet  a  new  problem  vrith 
reference  to  this  covenant  relation.     Israel  had  broken 
the  covenant,     and  Jehovah  had  temporarily  divorced  her» 
(Isaiah  40:1;  49:14;  50:1  51:6)    The  old  covenant  was 
dissolved  with  the  e:^ile.    Now  for  Jehovah  to  redeem  Is- 
rael, Jehovah  must  make  a  new  covenant  with  them.    The  term 
is  used  first  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.    The  prophets  and 
Deuteronomy  had  stressed  the  requirements  of  Jehovah  and 
the  people's  ability  to  fulfill  them.    Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
despair  of  the  people.     (Jeremiah  13 •?3)    The  only  hope  for 
them  rested  in  God,  who  will  make  a  ne?^  covenant  with  them. 
This  covenant  v'ill  be  inward  and  not  e:Mternal,  and  will 
involve  a  renovation  of  their  entire  inner  life,  bo  that 
obedience  v/ill  be  spontaneous  rather  than  compulsory.  (Jer- 
emiah 31*33;  Ezekiel  36:26)     It  is  to  be  a  covenant  with 
the  individual,  therefore  it  will  be  universal  rather  than 
national.     It  will  include  forgiveness  for  pa,st  sins,  (Jer- 
emiah 31  •34b)  and  Ezekiel  p-dds  that  it  v;ill  be  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  which  will  usher  in  an  era  of  universal  peace 
both  in  the  human  and  animal  v;orlds,     (Ezekiel  37*26)  A 
fuller  exposition  of  the  new  covenant  vjill  be  reserved  for 
the  discussion  of  the  G-oal  of  History. 
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Before  we  leave  this  question  let  us  Just  recall  some 
of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  conception  of  the  cove- 
nant.   The  choice  of  one  nation  as  a  special  medium  for 
Jehovah's  revelation  of  himself  implies  the  moral  freedom 
of  Jehovah.    The  Cause  back  of  all  history  is  not  an  imper- 
sonal force  which  makes  history  to  unfold  according  to  some 
blind  mechanical  necessity.     Back  of  history  is  a  Person 
who  is  both  self-conscious  and  self-directing,  and  guides 
history  according  to  consciously  chosen  purposes.    This  con- 
ception of  the  choice  of  one  particular  nation  as  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  peculiar  favor  is  nauseating  to  our  more  uni- 
versal conception  today.    Still  in  a  day  when  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  rampant,  we  have  little  right  to  criticise. 
In  its  popular  expression,  nationalism  means  that  the  citi- 
zens of  each  nation  believe  their  nation  to  be  the  object 
of  God*s  special  favor.    The  man  v/ho  stated  that  God  is  a 
kind  of  glorified  Uncle  Sam,  while  showing  a  gross  misunder- 
standing of  rep.lity,  is  after  all  not  so  farfetched  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  belief  of  many  American  nationalists. 
But  admitting  all  the  narrowness  and  particularism  in  the 
prophets'  belief,  still  we  must  not  forget  that  I-Iebrew  pro- 
phecy in  its  finest  expression  is  universal  and  not  parti- 
cular.   Amos  criticised  the  nationalistic  elements  in  popu- 
lar thought  v/hen  he  stated  that  God's  providence  is  extended 
to  nations  outside  Israel  and  placed  Israel's  own  special 
relations  to  Jehovah  on  a  strictly  moral  plane.  Neither 
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must  we  forget  that  Jeremiah  in  his  conception  of  the  new 
covenant  as  inward  and  individual  took  a  long  stride  in 
the  direction  of  the  only  certain  "basis  for  universalism 
which  finds  unity  in  a  Person  rather  than  a  nation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  actual  history  of  religion  has  to  a  degree 
borne  out  their  faith.    The  nation  to  which  v/e  owe  the  fin- 
est religious  and  moral  insight  is  the  Hebrew  Nation.  When 
Amos  and  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  between  religion  and  morality  they  made  the 
greatest  contribution  of  all  time  to  religious  thought.  The 
covenant  is  the  marriage  certificate.     It  includes  both 
their  religious  belief  in  God's  care  and  the  moral  require- 
ments for  its  fulfillment. 

We  have  considered  more  specifically  the  first  aspect 
of  this  relation  in  this  chapter;    now  let  us  turn  to  the 
prophets'  conception  of  Jehovah's  moral  government  of  the 
world.    We  do  not  believe  that  history  can  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  the  rewards  of  prosperity  for  virtue  and  of 
suffering  for  disobedience.    Such  subordination  of  the  nat- 
ural to  the  ethical  is  unsupported  by  reason.    We  disagree 
with  the  idea  of  making  physical  comfort  the  aim  of  life. 
The  chief  good  in  life  v/e  see  to  be  sacrifice  voluntarily 
assumed  in  the  interest  of  a  great  ideal,  and  believe  that 
history  is  more  nearly  -a  free  struggle  on  the  part  of  man, 
led  and  helped  by  God,  to  attain  those  ideals,  rather  than 
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a  stage  for  the  working  out  of  a  hard-bound  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishment.    At  the  same  time,  the  prophets' 
insight  into  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  objective 
moral  standards  in  this  v/orld,  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  a  conception  sadly  needed  to  off-set  the  flab- 
by relativism  of  our  day.    The  prophet's  conception  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  universe  will  hold  our  attention 
in  the  followin^s  chapter. 
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CH/iPTER  II 


THE  DAY  OF  JEHOVAH 
Jehovah's  Righteous  Rule. 

History  became  for  the  prophets  the  scene  of  moral 
progress.     It  was  not  so  much  that  they  arrived  at  the 
idea  of  Jehovah's  moral  government  of  the  world  through 
their  study  of  and  speculation  upon  history,  but  re.ther 
the  prophets  used  history  for  its  practical  teaching  value 
to  affirm  their  inner  conviction  concerning  Jehovah's 
righteousness.    So  far  as  their  interpretation  of  history 
v/as  concerned,  the  prophets  stated  their  belief  in  the 
righteous  rule  of  the  world  by  Jehovah  most  clearly  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah.    Through  the  changing  epochs 
of  Israel's  history  this  doctrine  was  stated  differently, 
but  fundamentally  it  always  expressed  Jehovah's  "right- 
eous reign".    The  pre-exilic  prophets  applied  the  term  to 
the  coming  destruction  of  Israel.     It  was  an  expression  of 
doom.  Now  the  prophets  all  assumed  the  righteousness  of  Je- 
hovah.    In  the  light  of  this  assumption  three  problems  forc- 
ed themselves  upon  the  pre-exilic  prophets  for  explanation. 
First,  the  contact  with  Canaan  had  tended  to  obliterate  the 
distinctly  moral  element  in  Jehovah  worship.     Israel  barter- 
ed morality  for  crude,  immoral  nature  worship.     Second,  the 
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appearance  of  the  strong,  virile  Assyrian  nation  upon  the 
northern  horizon  threatened  the  national  existence  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  with  the  result  that  panic  spread  through- 
out the  nation,  and  by  a  series  of  clever  alliances,  the 
leaders  of  Israel  gave  evidence  that  they  considered  might 
a  greater  force  in  this  V7orld  than  right.     Finally,  the 
past  success  and  prosperity  of  Judah  and  Israel  left  in  its 
wake  a  traiil  of  social  evils  and  injustice.    Religious  cor- 
ruption, political  scheming,  social  oppression,  -these  were 
glaring  contradictions  of  Jehovah's  moral  government  of  the 
world.    When  moral  suasion  failed  to  convince  Israel  of  Je- 
hovah's righteous  rule,  the  prophets  predicted  Jehovah's 
use  of  stronger  methods.     Israel  must  be  disciplined  to 
convince  her  that  such  actions  cannot  go  unpunished  in  a 
moral  world.    Thus,   for  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  the  Day  of 
Jehovah  became  a  day  of  doom  in  V7hich  Jehovah's  righteous 
rule  is  made  apparent  to  all.     (Zeph.  3*12;  Isaiah  2:3>  Ho- 
sea  4:3;  3:18b;  Amos  5:7) 

T-he  prophets  of  the  exile  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Day  of  Jehovah  still  differently.     Israel  was  now  in  exile 
at  the  hands  of  idolatrous  nations,  v/hose  gods  were  grossly 
Inferior  to  the  Hebrev/' s  conception  of  Jehovah.    The  Day  of 
Jehovah  came  to  mean  for  them  the  day  of  deliverance  from 
exile.     Instead  of  a  day  of  doom,   it  was  to  be  a  day  of  hope 
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But,  again,  the  primary  motive  was  to  express  Jehovah* s 
righteous  rule.    Jehovah  had  promised  to  Abraham  a  glo- 
rious futui'e.    The  fulfillment  of  that  pledge  had  been 
temporarily  thwarted  by  the  exile.    The  captivity  was 
justified  frora  the  standpoint  of  Israel's  failure  to  re- 
veal Jehovah's  righteousness.     But  the  exile  was  not  fi- 
nal,  it  was  simply  a  disciplinary  measure  through  which 
Israel  was  to  be  purged  of  her  sins.    Nov  this  purging 
process  had  gone  on,  therefore,   if  Jehovah  is  to  be  true 
to  his  real  nature  he  is  honor-bound  to  redeem  Israel. 
Deliverance  from  exile,  then,   in  the  minds  of  the  exilic 
prophets,  becomes  an  expression  of  Jehovah's  righteous 
rule,     (Isaiah  13;  Zech.  1-8;  Isaiah  40. ) 

After  the  exile  the  situation  had  again  changed. 
The  prophets  expected  that  Israel's  deliverance  frora  Bab- 
ylonian authority,  through  the  victory  of  Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian in  538  B.C.  v;lth  its  subsequent  return  of  the  exiles 
to  Jerusalem  the  next  year  would  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Jerusalem,  now  politically 
free,  would  become  the  national  and  religious  center  of 
the  known  vrorld.    This  dream  failed  to  be  realized,  and 
Instead  of  a  nation  exalted  above  all  others,  Judah  still 
remained  the  puppet  to  be  tossed  about  as  the  vassal  of 
each  competing  world  povfer.    With  the  passing  of  the  years, 
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the  faith  in  Jehovah' s  moral  government  v/eakened  and  men 
began  to  seriously  question  it.     In  order  that  they  might 
"bank  the  coals  of  Israel's  dying  faith  the  prophets  cited 
the  fall  of  nations  which  had  formerly  oppressed  Israel 
as  outstanding  examples  that  a  moral  God  still  ruled  on 
high.    Also  they  saw  that  two  elements,  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  still  existed  in  Jerusalem,  even  after  the  purify- 
ing experience  of  the  exile.    Thus  the  Day  of  Jehovah  be- 
came for  them  a  day  for  pur^-ing  out  the  wicked  elements 
in  the  nation  of  Israel,   (Mai  3-26)  and  finally,  a  gener- 
al day  of  Judgment  and  purification  for  all  the  nations. 
(Dan.  7^22)    Thus,  for  the  post-exilic  prophets  also,  the 
Day  of  Jehovah  primarily  expresses  the  righteous  rule  of 
Jehovah  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations.    Of  course  there 
were  many  post-exilic  prophets  v;bo  conceived  of  all  foreign 
nations  who  fought  against  Israel  as  v/icked.     For  them  the 
Day  of  Jehovah  became  a  day  in  which  all  of  Israel's  ene- 
mies will  be  destroyed  and  Israel  alone  saved. 

Thus,  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  while  fundamentally  express- 
ing the  same  idea,  was  stated  differently  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  periods  in  Israel's  history.     For  the 
pre-exilic  prophets  it  v;as  a  day  of  destruction  and  punish- 
ment for  Israel;     for  the  exilic  group  it  became  a  day  of 
hope  as  far  as  Israel  was  concerned  but  destruction  to  her 
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enemies;     the  post-exillc  prophets  conceived  of  it  as  a 
day  of  purification.    Whatever  the  form  under  which  it  was 
conceived,   it  always  meant  primarily  a  day  in  which  Jehovah's 
moral  control  of  the  world's  history  was  "brought  to  the 
light  of  day. 

The  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  Day  of  Doom. 

Amos  is  the  first  to  use  the  term  the  Day  of  Jehovah. 
The  idea  of  punishment  for  evil,  however,  is  implied  in  the 
early  narratives  about  the  Flood  and  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  G-omorrah.    During  the  time  of  Amos  the  term  pop- 
ularly expressed  an  apocalyptic  hope  in  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  Israel  would  experience  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
and  would  emerge  triumphant  over  her  enemies.    Amos  criti- 
cised this  popular  term  by  filling  it  v;ith  a  moral  content. 
The  Day  of  Jehovah,   in  his  hands,  became  a  day  of  judgment 
upon  Israel.  (Amos  5 -7)    Disaster  awaited  her  (Amos  3-11, 
12)  v/hich  v;as  inevitable,   inescapable,  and  imminent.  (Amos 
9:1-4) 

All  pre-exilic  prophets  follov^  the  leading  of  Amos  in 
this  conception  of  a  day  of  doom  for  Israel.    All  of  them 
conceived  of  it  as  near  at  hand.    The  different  prophets 
give  various  reasons  for  the  impending  doom.    Amos  saw  it 
to  be  an  expression  of  Jehovah's  punitive  Justice.  (Amos  3:2) 
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Hosea  looks  beyond  and  finds  in  it  an  expression  of  Jehovah's 
ultimate  redemptive  purpose  for  Israel.  (Hosea  3-4,5)  Anger 
is  but  the  other  side  of  love.     For  Isaiah,  Judah  is  doomed 
because  she  lacked  the  spiritual  insight  to  make  her  sensi- 
tive to  the  presence  of  the  Unseen  G-od  in  Zion.  Therefore, 
Israel  must  have  Jehovah's  righteousness  burned  into  her  mem- 
pry  by  suffering.  (Isaiah  8:6)    Micah  makes  the  punishment 
due  to  a  wrong  conception  of  Jehovah.  (Micah  3^11;  3^12;  1^6, 
7;  7:13) 

Empirical  elements  mark  the  conception  of  the  Day  of 
Jehovah  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets  Trhen  they  link  its  coming 
with  actual  historic  movements  of  nations.    There  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  belief  in  a  direct  divine  interven- 
tion of  Jehovah  in  history  is  expressed.    These  we  shall  con- 
sider later.    But  the  predominant  view  is  that  Jehovah  uses 
other  nations  as    his  agents  for  accomplishing  his  purpose 
to  punish  Israel.    Amos  never  specifically  named  the  nation 
which  he  believed  Jehovah  would  use,  but  he  implies  by  his 
language  that  it  will  be  Assyria.  (Amos  5-27;  6:14)  Hosea, 
living  at  the  time  v;hen  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-Pil 
eser  III  (cf  Hosea  8:9b)  no  longer  hesitates  to  name  Assyria 
as  that  nation  which  is  likely  to  destroy  Israel,  ( 13:15-16; 
5:8,9;  8:1-3)     However,  Hosea  is  not  altogether  certain,  so 
he  names  Egypt  as  an  alternative  power.  ( 10:11)    The  last 
vestiges  of  doubt  disappear    v;hen  Isaiah  confidently  affirms 
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that  Syria  and  Philistia  are  to  be  used  in  tiirn  by  Je- 
hovah to  punish  Israel.     (Isaiah  9^11)    Again,  he  gives 
a  vivid  vision  of  the  fierce  onslaught  upon  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrians  who  came  at  the  "hiss  of  Jehovah"  to  pun- 
ish Israel,  (Isaiah  5 '26-30)     Later,  both  Assyria  and 
3gypt  are  spoken  of  as  Jehovah's  tools  for  purifying  Ju- 
dah  of  the  unrighteous  element.     (Isaiah  7 •18-20)  But 
the  nation  uppermost  in  Isaiah's  mind  is  Assyria.  (lO:5) 
When  the  strength  of  that  nation  is  sapped  by  the  Scythian 
invasion  of  640-612  B.C.,  Assyria's  influence  in  Palestine 
waned.    Jeremiah  saw  in  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  these 
Scythian  hordes  upon  Syria  the  -possibility  of  Jehovah  us- 
ing this  nation  to  punish  Israel.  (Jeremiah  2:1-13;  2:20- 
33;  2:14-19;  5:6,17,7;  Zeph.  I:l4;  2:4)    Later,  when  the 
Scythian  menace  died  out,  Babylon  rose  to  the  zenith  of 
power  by  capturing  Nineveh,  612  B.C.  She  dealt  a  death  blow 
to  Assyria,  and  indefeating  Pharoah-Necho  at  Carchemish 
(604  B.C.)  blighted  Egypt's  attempt  to  return  to  the  throne 
as  mistress  of  the  East,  a  position  which  she  had  lost  cent- 
uries before.    Now  the  Chaldeans  become  the  instrument  of 
punishment  in  Jehovah's  hands.  (Micah  4:10;  Jeremiah  25:15^ 
38;  22:24-30;  13:15-19)    Jeremiah  adds  a  new  element  when 
he  represents  Nebuchaddrezzar  as  Jehovah's  servant  anointed 
to  carry  out  his  will  in  disciplining  Israel.    Later,  Deutero- 
Isaiah  had  Cyrus  anointed  Jehovah's  servant  for  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  Israel.     From  the  above  discussions  it  is  clear 
that  among  the  pre-exilic  prophets  the  coming  of  the  Day 
of  Jehovah  was  rooted  in  historic  movements  and  that  Je- 
hovah used  nations  as  his  agents  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose . 

Jehovah's  righteous  rule  is  extended  by  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel  to  include  the  surround- 
ing nations.    The  beginning  of  this  conception  is  found  in 
Amos.    The  great  contribution  of  this  earliest  of  the  writ- 
ing prophets  v/as  his  conception  of  Jehovah's  universal  and 
righteous  control  of  all  history.     In  chapter  one  he  states 
that  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Israel,  — Damascus, 
G-aza,  Tyre,  Hdora,  Ammon,  lioab,  and  Judah  are  to  be  punished 
for  breaking  the  common  and  universally  recognized  standards 
of  moral  decency,  (l)    Amos  assumed  a  knowledge  of  moral  law 
in  all  men  (2:l)  according  to  which  all  nations  are  judged. 
Israel  herself  is  judged  according  to  this  same  moral  law. 
(3:2) 

Isaiah,  follov/ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Amos,  moves  on 
to  a  fuller  statement  of  Jehovah's  righteous  rule  of  the  en- 
tire world.     Isaiah  states  this  faith  most  clearly  in  his 
doctrine  of  Jehovah's  instrumental  use  of  other  nations.  He 
is  the  first  to  develop  to  the  full  this  idea  v,hich  was  des- 

1.    There  is  some  question  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
oracles  on  Tyre,  Edom  and  Judah.    V/ellhausen' s  rejection 
of  the  oracle  on  Tyre  on  the  basis  that  no  other  Phoeni- 
cian city  is  mentioned  seems  groundless.    The  rejection 
of  the  Edomitic  oracle  is  more  plausible  since  no  such 
natural  cruelty  against  Judah  is  known  before  the  exile. 
The  Deuteronomic  cast  to  the  language  in  the  oracle  on 
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tined  to  have  such  a  long  history  in  the  thought  of  Israel. 
Isaiah's  problem  arises  as  to  how  Jehovah,  viho  is  a  right- 
eous Grod,  can  nov/  remain  in  a  city  in  which  the  majority 
are  wicked.     For  him  to  remain,  Zion  must  be  purged  of  her 
wicked  men.    Thus,  when  Isaiah  looks  out  and  sees  the  advanc- 
iJ^S  Assyrian  army,  and  watches  nation  after  nation  topple 
like  trees  before  a  cyclone,  he  rises  to  a  superb  insight 
into  the  nature  of  Jehovah.    When  all  Judah  stands  in  fear 
and  trembling  before  a  military  force,  implying  by  her  atti- 
tude that  brute  force  is  the  only  power  that  controls  hist- 
ory, Isaiah  announces  the  exalted  conception  that  a  God  of 
righteousness  is  behind  these  movements,  and  uses  even  these 
evil  forces  to  express  his  purpose.     In  the  face  of  such 
material  forces,  Israel's  conceptions  of  Jehovah  as  a  nation- 
al God  dependent  for  his  existence  upon  the  fortunes  of  his 
people  is  a  religious  faith  too  meagre  to  meet  the  situation. 
Isaiah  saves  the  day  for  religion,  when  in  one  great  leap 
of  faith,  he  asserts  that  Judah' s  conception  of  Jehovah  as 
a  national  God  is  too  limited.     He  is,   instead,  a  sovereign 
Lord  of  Righteousness  who  directs  the  course  of  history  ac- 
cording to  his  Sovereign  and  Righteous  Will.     "Jehovah  reigns 
supreme  alike  in  the  realm  of  nature  and  the  sphere  of  human 
history;     the  crash  of  kingdoms,  the  total  dissolutions  of 

 Judah  is  a  serious  objection  and  renders  it  very  doubt- 
ful.    See  George  Adams  Smith,  Expositor's  Bible,  p  129f. 
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the  old  order  of  the  Hebrew  world  which  accompanied  the 
advance  of  Assyria,   is  to  the  prophet  nothing  less  than 
the  crowning  proof  of  Jehovah's  absolute  dominion,  assert- 
ing itself  in  the  abasement  of  all  that  dispute  his  supre- 
macy." (l)    One  of  Isaiah's  most  significant  contributions 
to  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  is  made  in  chap- 
ter 10:5-34  in  which  he  extends  the  Day  of  Jehovah  to  Assy- 
ria.   Not  only  does  God  use  other  nations  to  punish  his 
wayward  people,  but  even  they  are  held  morally  responsible 
for  their  acts,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  moral 
misdeeds . 

Assyria  is  the  rod  in  Jehovah's  hand  for  punishing 
Israel.     (Isaiah  10:5)     But  Assyria  does  not  know  of  this 
motive  of  Jehovah;  she  is  driven  on  by  lust  for  power  (lO: 
7)  and  boasts  that  her  victories,  far  from  being  due  to 
the  will  of  Jehovah,  are  accomplished  by  the  virility  of 
her  princes  (lO:8)  and  her  military  pov/ers  and  strategy. 
(10:13-14)    Two  serious  charges  are  made  by  Jehovah  against 
Assyria.     Failure  to  see  that  she  was  siraply  an  instrument 
for  the  carrying  out  of  Jehovah's  righteous  will  for  the 
wjrld  led  her  to  overstep  her  mission;  in  classing  Jehovah 
as  one  of  the  tribal  gods  she  did  serious  dishonor  to  Israel' 
God.  (10:12;  cf  Zech.  1:14,  15)    Just  as  a  surgeon  who  uses 
unsterilized  instruments  becomes  unfit  to  carry  on  opera- 
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tions,  so  Assyria's  own  vermin-ridden  hands  are  not  fit  to 
purge  Israel.    Thus  Assyria  herself  is  to  be  punished  by 
fire  and  fever.  ( 10: 16-19)    As  an  instrument  which  a  man 
uses  so  long  as  it  serves  his  purpose  but  which  is  cast  a- 
side  so  soon  as  that  purpose  is  accomplished  and  the  instru- 
ment's usefulness  impaired,  so  is  Assyria  in  the  hand  of  Je- 
hovah.   Nahum,  prophesying  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  in  612  B.C.,  exults  over  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy.    He  cites  the  imminent  fall  of  Assyria  as  a  supreme 
example  of  Jehovah's  moral  government  of  the  world.  However, 
contrary  to  Isaiah,  there  is  no  mention  of  Judah's  sin,  and 
Nineveh's  fall  is  entirely  due  to  her  insult  to  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  and  thus  represents  a  non-moral  and  nationalistic 
point  of  view. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  hov;  this  destruction  of 
Assyria  is  to  take  place.     Is  there  in  this  passage  and  in 
verse  12  an  early  germ  of  the  apocalyptic  idea?    Does  Isaiah 
mean  to  suggest  that  Assyria  is  to  be  punished  by  a  sudden 
and  miraculous  intervention  in  history?    Verse  17  v,'ould  sug- 
gest that  such  a  speedy  destruction  was  in  store  for  Assyria. 
This  idea  later  became  very  prominent  in  Judah.  (cf  Ez.  38; 
Joel  4:12-17;  Zech.  12:1-9;  Daniel  11:45)    Gray  suggests  two 
possible  interpretations.     It  may  represent  the  beginning 
of  the  idea  of  an  apocalyptic  judgment  or  it  may  be  a  later 
application  of  the  apocalyptic  judgment  to  Assyria.  G-ray 
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favors  the  latter  view,  (l)     But  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  follow  Dr.  Knudson  and  G-ressmann,  who  see  here  evidence 
of  an  early  apocalyptic  hope  which  was  later  given  promi- 
nence.   Dr.  Knudson  points  out  that  such  an  interpretation 
is  necessary  for  the  sense  of  the  passage.    Only  Jehovah 
is  ultimately  capable  of  punishing  since  all  his  instru- 
ments, like  Assyria,  will  be  imperfect.    Only  Jehovah  has 
the  sterilized  hands  needed  for  such  a  delicate  operation. 

Chapter  18  supports  this  view.    This  prophecy  was  evi- 
dently spoken  about  711  B.C.,  when  the  Egyptian  embassies 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  effect  an  alliance  with  Hezekiah  a- 
gainst  Assyria.     Isaiah  was  against  such  an  alliance,  for 
he  believed  that  Jehovah  himself  was  about  to  punish  Assy- 
ria. (18:3)    He  represents  Jehovah  as  calmly  resting  in 
Zion  as  still  and  untroubled  as  heat  waves  on  a  summer  day, 
or  as  a  fleecy  cloud  floating  motionless  in  the  crystal 
sky.    These  are  two  perfect  symbols  of  the  calm,  unperturb- 
ed watchfulness  of  Jehovah.    But  just  at  the  time  when 
Assyria's  plans  are  maturing  like  the  ripening  fruit  and 
she  is  laying  new  plans  like  a  sprouting  tree  and  increas- 
ing her  dimensions  like  spreading  branches,  Jehovah  viho  has 
been  calmly  watching  the  maturing  of  these  plans  from  Zion 
v/ill  suddenly  intervene  at  the  moment  of  their  realization 
and  prune  Assyria,  not  of  her  dead  branches  but  of  all 
these  sprouts  and  ripening  fruit.  (l8:5)    Then  follows  a 
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swift  shift  of  symbols,  and  the  Assyrian  army  is  pictured 
as  utterly  destroyed  and  the  bodies  of  the  Assyrian  sold- 
iers provide  carrion  for  birds  and  beasts  for  a  year  to 
come,  (v  6) 

Also  in  the  passages  30:30,  31*^,18,  this  Day  of  Jeho- 
vah is  represented  as  accompanied  by  natural  disasters 
such  as  earthquake,  hail,  and  lightning.    Only  Jehovah  can 
operate  these,     (of  Amos  c  8)    Not  only  is  Assyria  to  be 
destroyed  in  this  apocalyptic  Day  of  Jehovah  but  Isaiah 
extends  it  to  include  all  nations  who  fought  against  Israel. 
(16:23;  30:38)     In  29:5-9  he  states  that  in  the  destruction 
of  all  nations  v7ho  fought  against  Israel  Jehovah  will  fern- 
ploy  earthquakes  and  cyclones.     Here  is  the  germ  of  an  idea 
v;hich  became  prominent  during  the  exile.    These  passages 
are  great  poetic  e:cpressions  of  a  fundamental  conviction  of 
Isaiah  that  Jehovah  controlled  history  according  to  right- 
eous laws.    They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  scientific  state- 
ments of  facts. 

Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  were  called  out  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Scythians.     They  both  saw  in  the  approach  of  this 
nation  the  doom  of  Judah.     Zephaniah  vras  concerned  entirely 
with  the  Day  of  Jehovah.    His  prophecy  would  be  important 
except  that  all  of  the  passages  which  have  significant  con- 
tributions to  make  also  have  a  distinctly  post-exilic  cast 
to  them,  consequently  they  are  seriously  questioned.  His 
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prophecy  of  a  universal  Judgment, (3 -8 ;  11:13)  the  universal 
worship  of  Jehovah,   (3-9,10)  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jev.'s 
after  their  restora.tion,   (3'l'^-20)  are  generally  thought 
to  be  post-exilic.    Take  these  passages  away  and  there  is 
little  in  Zephaniah  which  has  not  already  been  expressed  in 
Amos  and  Isaiah.     Hov/ever,  Zephania.h  is  the  first  to  compare 
the  Day  of  Jehovah  to  a  sacrificial  feast  at  which  Judah  is 
the  victim  and  her  enemies  the  invited  guests  purified  for 
the  occasion.  (l:7;  cf.  Ez.  39:l2ff;  Isaiah  25^6,  ^h:6;  Jer. 
46:10)    Like  Amos,  the  Day  of  Jehovah  is  imminent  and  a 
judgment  on  Judah' s  sins.  (l:2,3;  2:4-6,12,13)     But  there 
is  greater  stress  laid  upon  its  universal  character  and  re- 
latively less  stress  upon  the  ethical.    Other  nations  are 
to  he  destroyed,  but  not  because  they  violated  a  moral  law, 
as  in  Amos,  but  solely  because  they  are  Jiidah' s  enemies.  (2: 
2-11;    cf.  also  Jeremiah  25) 

The  Day  of  Jehovah  as  the  Day  of  Deliverance. 

Jerusalem  fell  before  the  Chaldeans  in  586  B.C.,  and 
the  second  deportation  of  captives  was  taken  to  Babylon  to 
join  the  first  group  which  had  gone  in  597  B.C.    As  has  been 
stated  above,  this  opened  up  nev:  problems  for  Israel.  Con- 
tinued faith  in  Jehovah's  righteous  control  of  history  de- 
pended upon  the  destruction  of  Babylon  and  of  Israel's  re- 
lease from  the  grip  of  that  nation.    The  exile  served  the 
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purpose  of  cleansing  Israel, (Jer.  29:10-14;  Ez.  20:35-38; 
5:34a;  34:10,16)  and  the  Day  of  Jehovah  became  a  day  of 
deliverance  froci  exile  which  involved  the  destruction  of 
Israel's  enemies. 

This  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  including  a 
general  destruction  for  all  nations  is  developed  in  Jere- 
miah.    Babylon  is  the  cup  of  wrath  which  Jehovah  is  about 
to  make  all  the  nations  drinlc.     He  does  not  give  any  spec- 
ific reason  for  this  general  doom,  but  from  the  tenor  of 
his  message  to  Judah,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  moral. 
(Jer.  25:17-23)    Ezekiel  also,   following,  more  clcsely  the 
tendency  begun  in  Isaiah  10:33  and  30:38,  and  developed  by 
Zephaniah,  makes  the  destruction  of  other  nations  the  re- 
cult  of  their  enmity  toward  Judah.     In  chapters  25-32  Ez- 
ekiel  has  a  series  of  oracles  prophesying  the  dovmfall  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  Philistia  and  Egypt.     Predictions  of 
Israel's  release  from  Babylon  implies  the  destruction  of 
Israel's  captors.    Enmity  against  Judah,     exultation  over 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  profanation  of  Jehovah's  name,  all 
these  were  causes  of  their  destruction  at  the  hand  of  Je- 
hovah.    (Ez.  25:3,6,12,15;  26:2;  27:3;  28:22,26)  Ezekiel 
views  all  history  from  the  standpoint  of  the  revelation 
of  Jehovah  to  the  world,  and  a  nation  stands  or  falls  ac- 
cordingly as  it  reveres  or  reviles  his  name.     However,  there 
is  a  more  distinctly  ethical  reason  for  the  nation's  destruc- 
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tlon,  and  in  this  Ezekiel  follows  in  the  train  of  Araos 
and  Isaiah.    Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  Eze- 
kiel's  warning:  to  other  nations  is  against  self-righteous 
pride.    He  is  saying  to  them,  as  Jesus  warned  the  men  in 
his  day,  that  they  were  not  to  think  that  the  men  upon 
whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above  all  others 
Instead  of  an  occasion  for  self-righteous  exultation,  that 
tragedy  should  bring  about  self-scrutiny  and  repentance. 
So,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  not  the  occasion  for  self- 
righteous  exultation  upon  the  part  of  the  nations;  instead, 
it  was  a  warning  that  it  v/as  only  God's  mercy  that  was  with 
holding  from  them  a  similiar  fate.    Ezektel  follows  the 
leading  of  the  eighth  century  prophets  also  in  still  re- 
taining the  idea  that  Jehovah  will  work  through  nations  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.    Thus  Babylon  is  the  instrument  for 
destroying  these  nations.  (Ez.  26:?;  30:3;  30:10) 

The  essential  thing  to  note,  however,   is  that  this 
general  destruction  of  nations  is  the  prelude  to  Israel's 
return  to  Jerusalem.     But  Babylon  still  remains  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  Y;ay  of  Israel's  restoration.      This  opens 
up  the  whole  problem  of  evil;    why  should  a  righteous  God 
permit  his  people  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  evil  nation? 
Before  Ezekiel' s  tinie,  another  prophet  worked  upon  this 
problem.    Habakkuk  is  the  first  skeptic  in  Israel.    He  tack 
les  the  problem  of  evil  which  was  later  to  engage  so  com- 
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pletely  the  attention  of  post-exilic  writers.  Prophets 
before  him  were  convinced  of  God's  "righteous  rule"  and 
were  Idusj  v/orking  out  its  implication  for  the  people  of 
his  nation.     Habakkuk  v/as  convinced  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, but  he  also  sav-  that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  in 
the  world  persisted  after  the  work  of  the  prophets  ha,d 
been  done.    Why  did  God  permit  injustice  to  continue  in 
Israel  even  after  his  Law  was  revealed.     So  Kabakkuk's 
prophecy  was  concerned  more  chiefly  with  squaring  the 
facts  of  life  v/ith  God's  character,  than  with  enforcing 
his  righteousness  upon  the  people. 

G.  A.  Smith  suggests  that  tvio  conflicting  thoughts 
strive  for  reconciliation  in  Habakkuk' s  mind.    One,  the 
conviction  that  Jehovah  is  righteous,  the  other,  the  con- 
ception that  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  evil;     he  it  is  who 
sends  nations  to  punish  Israel.    Now,  Habakkuk* s  problem 
is  how  to  square  this  violence  which  has  been  instigated 
by  Jehovah  v;ith  his  righteous  rule. 

Cannot  v;e  combine  the  two?     First,  why  does  G-od  al- 
low evil  men  still  to  persist  in  Jerusalem?     He  answers 
this  question  by  bringing  the  Chaldeans  to  punish.  Then 
the  second  problem  arises.    Why  does  God  permit  to  be  vic- 
torious, a  heathen  and  cruel  nation?    He  answers  this  not 
by  referring  to  another  nation  stronger  than  Chaldea  which 
v/ould  punish  Babylon;     such  a  nation  v;as  not  on  the  horizon 
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at  this  time.    Neither  did  he  refer  to  an  apocalytic 
intervention  by  Jehovah  as  did  Isaiah  and  Zephaniah;  but 
the  world  carries  its  own  punishment.    Righteousness  is 
in  the  very  constitution  of  things.    Violence  is  suici- 
dal.   The  remnant  of  nations  oppressed  v;ill  rise  up  in 
Judgment;  even  inanimate  objects  cry  out  against  inhumanity 
(The  very  stones  will  cry  out.)    We  might  conveniently 
phrase  Habakkuk' s  philosophy  of  history  in  the  terms  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth:  "He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  die  by 
the  sword.'*    Some  time  later  Haggai  sees  in  the  general 
revolution  among  the  nations  v/hich  v;ere  controlled  by  Per- 
sia an  illustration  of  this  same  principle  that  violence 
will  ultimately  destroy  itself.    This  general  shake-up  in 
the  nations  he  sees  to  result  in  the  recognition  of  the 
unique  place  of  Jehovah  as  the  source  of  peace  and  nation- 
al stability.     In  gratitude  for  that  revelation  they  will 
send  rich  gifts  to  Jerusalem  so  that  the  temple  which  they 
are  rebuilding  will  surpass  in  beauty  even  that  of  Solomon. 

Deutero-Isaiah  states  in  clearest  terms  the  idea  that 
the  Day  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  a  day  of  deliverance  for  Israel 
This  writer,  from  his  home  in  Babylon,  watched  Cyrus  within 
a  few  years  rise  by  a  series  of  campaigns  from  a  ruler  of 
the  insignificant  kingdom  of  Anshan,  a  kingdom  vassal  to 
Media,  to  the  controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rebelling  against  Astyages,  King  of  Lledia,  in  553,  Cyrus 
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himself  ■became  King  of  the  Medes.    After  this  victory  the 
Persians  Joined  him,  and  shortly  after  he  added  Lydia  to 
his  kingdom,  together  with  a  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor. 
Finally,   in  539  B.C.,  he  captured  Babylon; "by  a  single  cam- 
paign he  destroyed  a  mighty  state."    It  was  this  phenomenal 
rise  of  Cyrus,  and  the  almost  certain  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon v^hich  called  forth  the  prophet  of  the  exile  with  his 
message  of  hope  for  Israel,    Cyrus  was  Jehovah's  servant 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  nation  Israel.    With  Deutero- 
Isaiah  a  nev^  conception  of  Jehovah's  instrumental  use  of  a- 
nother  nation  arises.    Persia  is  to  be  Israel's  deliverer, 
and  not  her  captor. 

The  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  Day  of  Purification. 

Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  had  represented  the  exile  as  be- 
ing Jehovah's  method  for  disciplining  and  purifying  Israel. 
But  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  in  537  B.C. 
the  prophets  of  the  post-exilic  era  found  that  the  ideal 
Israel  had  not  been  realized.    The  previous  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  Israel,  which  the  prophets  had 
hoped  would  be  erased  by  the  exile,  still  persisted.  Wick- 
edness still  remained  within  their  midst,  and  was  the  cause 
of  Israel's  vrretched  condition.    The  ney.t  step  in  their 
conception  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  is  to  make  it  a  day  of  pur- 
ification for  Israel. 
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Zephaniah  Is  the  first  to  express  this  function  of  the 
Day  of  Jehovah.     In  a  quaint  figure  of  speech  he  represents 
the  principle  of  evil  as  an  old  woman  named  Wickedness, 
whom  Jehovah's  angel  places  into  a  bushel  basket  and  carries 
to  a  far  countii'y.    There  he  builds  a  house  for  her  so  that 
she  will  set  up  her  permanent  abode  away  from  Israel.  (5^5- 
11)    Malachi  follows  out  this  same  conception  and  describes 
the  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  day  in  which  Jehovah  sends  his  mess- 
enger who  is  like  "a  refiner's  fire  and  like  fuller's  soap'.' 
(Mai.  3 '3)     He  will  come  suddenly  and  purify  the  priest, 
and  purge  out  all  guilty  members  of  the  comiunity.  (3 '5) 
Evidently  the  problem  of  evil  had  become  acute  among  the  Jews. 
Job's  question  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  wicked  and  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  became 
a  practical  problem  for  the  parish  priest,     "it  is  vain  to 
serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  v/e  have  kept  his  charge 
and  walked  mournfully  before  Jehovah  of  Hosts?    And  nov/  we 
call  the  proud  happy;  yea,  they  that  work  v/ickedness  are  built 
up;  yea,  they  tempt  God  and  escape*."  (Mai.  3-1^,15)  Malachi 
answers  this  question  by  developing  the  idea  of  the  Day  of 
Jehovah  as  the  future  day  of  judgment  for  the  v/icked  and  the 
redemption  of  the  righteous.     (4:1,2)     It  may  appear  that 
Jehovah's  righteousness  is  not  operative  in  the  world,  never- 
theless, a  day  is  coming  when  his  righteous  will  will  be 
clearly  manifest  to  all.    Here  is  the  first  clear  statement 
of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  Final  Judgment. 
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Both  Deutero-Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  had  filled  the  peo- 
ple's thought  Yfith  visions  of  a  glorious  return  of  the 
captives  to  Jerusalem,   (Ez.  36)  after  which  Israel  was  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  nations.  (Ez.  37 '28)    The  real 
return  was  hut  a  faded  replica  of  the  ideal.     Only  a  little 
band  straggled  back  to  the  ruined  heaps  at  Jerusalem.  Pov- 
erty, the  opposition  of  surrounding  nations,  the  enormity 
of  their  task,  all  combined  to  discourage  the  returned  ex- 
iles, and  the  dream  of  a  restored  Judah  faded  before  the 
light  of  reality.    The  nations  did  not  do  homage  to  Jehovah. 
Instead,  Israel  v/a.s  attacked  and  taunted  by  the  petty  king- 
doms close  at  hand,  and  remained  but  a  small,  poverty- 
stricken  community,  paying  tribute  to  Persia,  vrhen  they  had 
hoped  that  the  nations  would  be  paying  tribute  to  Judah. 
To  sustain  the  hope  of  the  people,  and  inspire  them  to  re- 
store Zlon,  a  group  of  prophets  arose  who  assumed  that  the 
Day  of  Jehovah  for  Israel  lay  in  the  past.     Follovang  out 
Ezeklel' s  thought  of  the  exile  as  a  period  of  purification, 
they  assumed  that  Israel  was  a  purged  nation,  while  all  of 
Israel' s  enemies  were  wicked  inasmuch  as  they  opposed  Jeho- 
vah.   Thus  the  distinction  which  the  early  prophets  made 
betv/een  the  righteous  and  the  v;icked  gives  way  to  a  con- 
trast between  Israel  and  the  nations.    The  Day  of  Jehovah 
became  a  day  of  destruction  of  the  nations,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Israel.    We  must  remember  hov^ever,  that  the  Israel 
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who  is  to  be  saved  is  the  reformed  and  purified  Israel. 
Therefore,  this  destruction  is  proof  of  Jehovah's  moral 
government • 

This  type  of  thought  began  with  Szekiel  v/ho  repre- 
sents a  future  general  destruction  of  the  nations  after 
which  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  set  up.    Ezekiel  represents 
Israel' s  traditional  foe  from  the  North  as  a  union  of  all 
nations  under  a  mysterious  G-og  of  Magog,  v/ho  at  some  fu- 
ture date  not  stated  will  gather  all  his  forces  before 
Zion.     Jehovah  himself  will  descend  and  destroy  Gog  and 
all  his  forces.    The  slaughter  will  be  so  great  that  it 
v;ill  take  seven  months  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  weapons 
captured  will  be  so  many  that  it  will  take  seven  years  to 
burn  them.     (Sz.  30:39)    Here  is  the  first  distinctly 
apocalyptic  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah.    No  longer 
is  it  imminent,  but  it  comes  at  some  indefinite  future 
date.     It  will  be  a  general  destruction  of  all  nations 
and  the  salvation  of  Israel,  not  by  any  divine  agent,  but 
by  Jehovah  himself  who  will  directly  intervene  in  history, 
(cf.  Zech.  14:3,9,12) 

Ezekiel  is  often  referred  to  as  the  father  of  Juda- 
ism.    Ke  stands  as  a  watershed  betv/een  prophecy  and  Juda- 
ism.    In  many  respects  Ezekiel  retains  the  prophetic  out- 
look of  life;    possibly  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
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prophetic  current  of  thought  was  his  stress  upon  indivi- 
dual responsibility.     But  later  Judaism  traces  its  ori- 
gin back  to  Ezekiel  in  vrhom  both  its  priestly  and  apoca- 
lyptic elements  may  be  found.     It  is  necessary  to  differ- 
entiate rather  sharply  between  the  prophetic  and  the 
apocalyptic  types  of  thought.     The  prophets  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  moral  and  ethical  nature  of  Jehovah.  So 
far  as  their  doctrine  of  God  was  concerned  the  prophets 
were  ethical  monotheists.    This  involved  ethical  require- 
ments for  the  nation;  -social  justice,  righteousness  and 
kindness,   international  respect  and  faithfulness.  Jeho- 
vah's favor  came  only  to  these  nations  which  had  shown 
their  ethical  fitness  to  receive  it.    Punishment  for  evil- 
doing  was  imminent  and  ?/as  to  be  carried  out  by  nations 
used  by  Jehovah  for  that  purpose.    That  is  to  say,  there 
was  an  empirical  element  in  the  prophets'  interpretation 
of  history.    The  apocalyptic  writers  laid  less  stress  upon 
the  nation's  ethical  fitness  to  receive  Jehovah's  favor, 
and  put  greater  stress  upon  national  favoritism.  Distinc- 
tions became  less  moral  and  more  national;  any  nation  that 
opposed  Israel  was  doomed  not  so  much  for  moral  delinquen- 
cy as  for  the  simple  fact  of  opposition.     Furthermore,  the 
empirical  element  7;hich  characterized  the  prophetic  inter- 
pretation of  history  is  lost.    The  Day  of  Jehovah  is  pushed 
into  the  distant  future,  and  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the 
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direct  miraculous  and  spectacular  intervention  of  Jehovah 
himself.      Prophecy,  loosened  from  its  anchorage  in  empir- 
ical facts,  took  v/ings  and  became  highly  fantastic  in  its 
construction  of  history.    One  reason  for  the  grotesque 
symbolism  of  the  apocaljrptic  writers  doubtless  lay  in  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  save  their  lives  they  had  to  veil 
their  prophecies  in  poetic  allusions  rather  than  make  di- 
rect reference  to  the  nations  to  whom  Israel  \7as  vassal. 
As  an  interpretation  of  history  it  becomes  a  symbolic  and 
v/ishful  picture  of  the  future  entirely  severed  from  facts. 
If,  however,  v;e  ascribe  cognitive  value  to  man's  moral  and 
emotional  nature,  their  interpretation  of  history  becomes 
of  value  in  that  it  is  fundamentally  an  affirmation  of  their 
profound  belief  that  righteousness  is  at  the  center  of  things 
and  that  ultimately  judgment  must  fall  upon  these  nations 
who  by  their  treatment  of  Israel  have  done  violence  to  moral 
law.    Their  pictures  of  the  future  are  fanciful  and  poetic, 
but  their  underlying  motive  is  at  least  in  a  degree  moral 
indignation  at  the  Inhumanity  of  controlling  nations. 

Zechariah  takes  up  the  theme  of  Ezekiel  and  makes  it 
central.    To  save  the  faith  of  his  people,  he  asserts  Jeho- 
vah's morrl  government  of  the  entire  T/orld.  ( 1:18-21 )  In 
the  vision  of  the  smiths  and  the  horns,  the  horns  represent 
scattered  Israel,  and  the  smiths  the  nations  which  took  her 
captive.    These  nations  are  to  be  overthrovm;  since  there 
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is  no  nation  upon  the  horizon  capable  of  dethroning  Persia, 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Heavenly  Hosts  sent  by  Je- 
hovah.   Here  he  departs  from  Ezekiel  in  making;  angels  the 
agents  of  Jehovah.     He  conceives  them  under  the  symbols  of 
four  chariots  v;hich  go  in  all  four  directions  to  subdue  the 
entire  earth.     (Zech.  6:1-8)    Another  reason  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah 
may  be  Zechariah's  pronounced  distrust  of  force.     He  urged 
his  people  not  to  resort  to  it  even  when  they  are  hindered 
by  the  Samaritans  in  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple, 
(4:6b-lla)He  seems  to  be  the  spiritual  descendant  of  Hab- 
akkuk  v;ho  saw  that  force  was  suicidal.    Consequently  he 
could  not  think  of  Jehovah  employing  nations  for  this  v/ork. 

Among  some  of  the  post-exilic  prophets  this  Day  of  Je- 
hovah takes  the  form  of  a  Final  Judgment.    We  have  seen 
hov;  the  conception  began  in  ITalachi.    Trito-Isaiah  and  Joel 
describe  this  final  judgment  in  which  nations  are  destroyed 
and  Israel  saved  as  particularistic;  Trito-Isaiah  represents 
Jehovah  as  returning  from  Bozrah  with  garments  dyed  and 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  nations  which  he  has  judged. 
(Isaiah  63:1-6)     Joel  represents  the  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a 
day  of  decision.    Reversing  the  prophecy  of  Micah  and  Isaiah, 
Joel  represents  Jehovah  as  sending  out  a  proclamation  to  the 
nations  to  "beat  their  plough-shares  into  swords  and  their 
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pruning  hooks  into  spears"  (3''10)  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  conflict  with  Jehovah,    When  the  nations  are  all 
assembled  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  valley  of  de- 
cision, then  Jehovah  with  natural  upheavals  v/ill  destroy 
all  nations  and  save  Israel.     Isaiah  puts  all  upon  an  e- 
qual  basis  in  this  day  of  world  judgment  for  the  nations. 
(Isaiah  24:2)    While  Jehovah  will  reign  in  Llount  Zion, 
(24:23)  still  the  Judgment  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  bro- 
ken laws  and  violation  of  Jehovah's  everlasting  covenant^ 
(24:5)  and  the  slogan  in  that  day  will  be  "Glory  to  the 
Righteous".  (24:16)    Thus  his  conception  of  judgment  is 
les.=  nationalistic  and  more  moral.    Daniel  points  in  this 
direction  in  making  the  Last  Judgment  a  day  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  saints  and  the  establishment  of  Jehovah's  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  (Dan.  7J22f) 

The  fundamental  idea  back  of  the  prophetic  conception 
of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  we  have  seen  is  the  revelation  of  Je- 
hovah's righteous  rule  of  the  world.    Whether  the  Day  of 
Jehovah  v/as  stated  as  a  day  of  d  >om  for  Israel,  or  extend- 
ed to  include  the  destruction  of  the  nations  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Israel,   or  as  a  day  of  purification  first  for  Is- 
rael and  then  for  the  entire  world,  resulting  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  a  final  judgment  upon  mankind, 
the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same.    Of  course  there  is  a  dif- 
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ference  in  the  conception  of  righteousness.    For  the  pre- 
©xilic  prophet,  righteousness  was  essentially  moral  and 
ethical.    This  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
The  menacing  appearance  first  of  Assyria,  and  then  of  Baby- 
lon, with  their  policy  of  military  subjection  and  inhuman 
practice  of  erasing  all  national  distinction  by  uniting 
several  nations  under  one  governor,  and  of  deporting  whole 
populations  to  a  distant  land,  led  the  prophets  to  ponder 
deeply  upon  the  reason  for  the  national  humiliation  and 
possible  extinction  of  Israel.    The  only  way  they  could 
square  these  facts  with  their  conception  of  a  righteous  and 
gracious  God  was  to  see  in  them  judgment  for  Israel's  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  misdeeds.    They  thundered 
their  messages  of  doom  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Israel  to 
repentance  and  thus  avert  disaster.    Now  after  the  exile, 
the  problem  v/as  different.    The  prophets  were  confronted 
with  the  task  of  encouraging  a  dejected  and  broken  people 
to  set  about  the  task  of  political  restoration  of  a  ruined 
nation.     But  this  nation  was  still  subject  to  another  power 
and  with  the  passing  of  the  years  the  dream  of  a  restored 
kingdom  faded,   and  their  only  hope  of  any  kind  of  community 
life  rested  in  a  people  organized  upon  a  religious  basis. 
Righteousness  came  thus  to  have  a  more  legalistic  and  ec- 
clesiastical connotation  than  formerly.     The  distinction  was 
made  between  Israel  and  the  nations.    The  righteous  were  the 
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Jehovah-v;or shippers  and  the  ricked  were  all  v;ho  failed  to 
give  homage  to  Israel's  G-od;  and  the  great  terras  of  Justice, 
loyalty,  and  faithfulness  employed  hy  the  pre-exilic  pro- 
phets are  almost  lost  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  post-e:Kilic 
writers.    There  is  a  tendency  to  cast  aspersion  upon  these 
prophets  of  the  post-exilic  era.     I  think  we  may  enter  into 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  them  if  we  realize  that  the  task 
of  the  prophet  is  to  address  himself  to  the  problem  of  his 
day.    The  problem  after  the  exile  was  to  take  this  dejected 
and  discouraged  people  and  give  them  hope  and  some  kind  of 
inner  unity.    This  the  post-exilic  prophets  did  and  to  their 
work  we  are  all  debtors,  for  out  of  this  reorganized  Israel 
came  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But,  however  this  may  be,  the  thing 
In  which  we  are  interested  is  that  whatever  application  the 
prophets  made  of  the  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  it  v^as 
a  revelation  that  behind  history  there  was  a  Person  Yiho  con- 
trolled it  according  to  his  righteous  will,  no  matter  how 
that  term  righteousness  v/as  interpreted.     "History  ia  a  mor- 
al process  v/ith  a  goal  toward  vrhich  it  is  moving",  (l) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  a  v;ord  may  be  said 
concerning  the  prophets'   attitude  toward  war  as  revealed  in 
the  lirht  of  the  above  study.    The  prophets  were  opposed  to 
the  use  of  force.    They  opposed  political  intrigue  and  mil- 
itarism.    (Isaiah  31-3;  Jer.  9:24)    We  have  seen  all  along 
that  a  divine  purpose  and  not  the  scheming  of  nations  control 
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history.    We  noted  that  Habakkuk  unfolded  the  principle 
that  force  was  suicidal.    The  prophets  looked  for  an  era 
of  peace,     (isaiah  2:2-4;  Hosea  4:3;  Zeph.  3^13;  i^z.  34; 
28;  Zech.  4:6b-lla)     However,  the  prophets  did  not  de- 
nounce war  as  a  pt'inciple.    We  feel  that  even  Jeremiah's 
Insistence  upon  non-resistance  and  Isaiah's  distrust  of 
sirms  is  largely  explained  upon  the  basis  of  the  utter  fol- 
ly of  Israel  opposing  nations  as  vigorous  and  strong  as 
Assyria  and  Babylon  vrere.    And  in  Isaiah  10:5ff,  v/e  see 
that  Jehovah  does  not  hesitate  to  use  armies  to  discipline 
Israel. 

However,  the  prophets  would  not  agree  vjith  those 
bellicose  moderns  v^ho  would  make  war  a  biological  necess- 
ity.   War  existed  for  a  purpose  and  is  not  the  expression 
of  some  blind  impulse  to  fight,  or  a  necessary  instinct 
for  racial  limitations.    War  is  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  righteousness.    The  prophets  sav;  good  in 
the  advance  of  foreign  nations  inasmuch  ^s  it  came  as  a 
punishment  for  those  v/ho  oppressed  the  weaker  classes;  but 
so  soon  as  those  nations  became  predatory  and  carried  on 
war  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation  they  Y:ere  condemned. 
War  for  the  protection  of  a  weaker  nation  v;as  justified. 
Deutero-Isaiah  hailed  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  as  God-sent,  when 
he  came  against  the  Chaldeans.    The  entire  question  rests 
upon  a  nation's  outlook  upon  other  nations.    Are  they  for 
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exploitation  or  to  be  served.    The  high  tide  of  Israelis 
thinking  came  when  Deutero-Isaiah  gave  to  the  vrorld  his 
servant  passages  in  which  he  made  the  chief  duty  of  a  na- 
tion that  of  service.    And  in  this  policy  of  course  there 
is  an  end  of  war.    The  prophets  put  the  claims  of  humanity 
above  those  of  a  nation.     In  this  sense,  v/ar  is  justified 
only  on  the  basis  of  protectin,_i  the  interests  of  mankind 
as  a  whole,  and  not  any  particular  nation.    True  universa- 
lism,  however,  can  never  come  so  long  as  religion  is  nation' 
alistic.    Only  when  religion  centers  in  a  Person,  can  it  be 
truly  universal. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  GOAL  OF  HISTORY 

History  is  a  revelation  of  God's  grace  and  is  con- 
trolled by  his  ri[.:hteousness .    Nov;  is  there  8.  purpose? 
Pondering  over  the  election  of  Israel  the  question  must 
sooner  or  later  arise  as  to  vihj  Israel  vras  elected.  And 
in  reviewing  their  glorious  past  one  must  eventually  ask 
to  v/hat  purpose  is  all  this  undeserved  grace?    Also,  a 
T?orld  that  is  morally  governed  must  be  to  some  end.  The 
dynamic  for  moral  and  sacrificial  living  is  soon  lost  in 
a  v/orld  v;hich  ends  in  oblivion.    Value  is  inherent  in  the 
very  conception  of  moral  government.    So  it  was  not  long 
before  the  prophets  began  to  stress  that  Jehovah  was  v/ork- 
ing  out  the  history  of  this  world  according  to  some  pre- 
conceived gracious  plan  and  his  righteous  control  of  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  some  "far-off  divine  event  tov^ard 
which  all  creation  moves."    That  there  is  behind  history 
a  gracious  and  righteous  Personality  vras  a  conviction  of 
all  the  prophets.    But  persons  are  purposive  and  intelli- 
gent; so  the  next  step  in  their  thinking  was  to  make  this 
vrorld  the  arena  in  v/hich  this  gracious  and  righteous  Person 
worked  out  his  v/ill  according  to  a  consistent  purpose  for 
the  realization  of  a  divinely  appointed  goal. 
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The  Purpose  in  History- 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  state  that 
there  is  a  threacf  of  a  consistent  purpose  running  through 
history,  v/ith  a  definite  goal  in  view.    Neither  Amos  nor 
Kosea  stated  any  real  aim  in  Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel. 
Amos  made  it  the  act  of  a  Sovereign  will  and  Hosea  saw  in 
it  simply  an  expression  of  Jehovah's  free  love  of  Israel. 
But  vrith  Isaiah,  "Jehovah  is  not  only  supreme  power  but 
also  consistent  purpose."  (l)     Isaiah  states  clearly  the 
nature  of  this  pui^pose  in  2:11.     It  is  to  exalt  Jehovah 
before  the  eyes  of  men.    The  aim  of  history  is  to  cause 
men  universally  to  recognize  that  a  sovereign  vrill  controls 
history.     If  history  e:xists  only  to  teach  nations  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  of  an  absolute  divine  povrer,  it  is  open  to 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  purpose  is 
worth  vrhile.    Just  to  realize  that  a  unitary  force  is  be- 
hind the  world  is  barren,  unless  that  force  is  given  a 
character.    But  the  prophets  could  not  think  of  God  as  re- 
vealing his  character  except  through  the  teaching  of  his 
prophets.    While  Isaiah  does  not  definitely  state  that 
other  nations  7/111  learn  of  Jehovah's  character  through  the 
prophets,  still  if  the  nations  came  to  fear  Jehovah,  the  ne 
logical  step  for  them  to  take  is  to  seek  from  Israel  knov:- 
ledge  of  the  character  of  this  unitary  power. 
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But  to  retiirn  to  the  discussion  of  Isaiah*  s  con- 
ception of  the  purpose  in  history,  he  asserts  that  any 
nation  which  denies  the  control  of  Jehovah  and  self-ccn- 
fidently  relies  upon  its  ovm  resources  and  fails  to  rea- 
lize that  it  is  simply  the  tool  of  Jehovah's  will  is 
doomed.   (lO:15)      All  nations  v:ho  fought  against  Judah, 
and  derided  Jehovah,  will  in  the  Day  of  Jehovah  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  reality  which  lies  behind  all  his- 
toric movements.     In  the  light  of  Jehovah's  plan,  the 
petty  plannings  and  conq.uests,  the  pride  and  boastings  of 
the  nations  will  be  like  a  bad  dream  from  vjhich  they  are 
rudely  awakened  in  the  Day  of  Jehovah  by  the  sudden  real- 
ization that  history  is  the  arena  for  the  operation  of 
Jehovah's  sovereign  will,  and  not,  as  they  supposed,  for 
the  chance  display  of  national  prowess.  (Isaiah  17  "12-24) 
Isaiah  himself  sees  this  plan  clearly.     So  he  alludes  to 
the  folly  of  feverishly  securing  the  water  supply  and  re- 
pairing the  vralls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  face  of  a  threatened 
attack.    The  attack  of  Assyria  was  purposed  long  before  by 
Jehovah  as  a  punishment  upon  Judah.    To  opy-;Ose  it  is  the 
utmost  folly.  (22:ll)    This  purpose  includes  the  final  des- 
truction of  Assyria.     (14:24,26)     But  vrhile  this  purpose 
is  perfectly  clear  to  Isaiah,  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation  it  is  unseen.    Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion,  unseen  but 
all-seeing.    His  presence  in  Zion  is  like  the  clear,  motion- 
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less  summer  heat,  or  like  a  fleecy  summer  cloud  floating 
motionless  high  in  the  clear  atmosphere.     In  like  manner 
Jehovah  dwells  unseen  in  Zion,  unmoved,  untroubled,  calm- 
ly watching  the  movements  of  the  surrounding  nations.  (l8i 
4  ff)    The  self-sufficient  princes  with  spiritual  sensitiv- 
ity dulled  by  long  over-indulgence  of  the  sense  nature, 
taunt  Isaiah  brazenly,  challenging  Jehovah  to  haste  with 
his  work  so  their  can  see  it,  and  to  speak  his  counsel  so 
they  can  knov:  it.     (5 '19)     But  simply  because  the  purpose 
is  not  seen  by  those  men  whose  only  soujr'ce  of  'mov/ledge  is 
sense  expeiience,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  real.  In 
fact,  since  the  great  majority  fail  to  see  Jehovah's  plan, 
then  that  plan  is  all  the  more  dan^^erous  to  Judah.  Thus 
Jehovah  is  like  the  unseen  rock  over  v/hich  Israel  will  trip 
or  like  a  trap  into  which  she  will  fall.  (8:14) 

Jeremiah  goes  beyond  Isaiah  and  insists  that  Jehovah's 
purpose  is  more  than  simply  to  make  majesty  and  power  rever- 
ed by  the  nations.    Jehovah's  motive  is  to  reveal  his  right- 
eous character.    The  highest  good  in  life  is  to  knov;  Jeho- 
vah, ''who  exercises  loving  kindness,  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth."     (Jer.  9*24)     Israel's  mission  in  the 
world  is  to  reveal  the  nature  of  Jehovah.  (13^11)    V/hen  Is- 
rael fails  to  do  this,  then  Israel  must  be  punished.  Jeho- 
vah chose  Babylon  to  discipline  Israel  and  for  her  to  resist 
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the  Chaldeans  is  certain  doom,  since  they  are  resisting 
Jehovah.     It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  Jeremiah's 
message  of  submission  is  to  he  interpreted.  (Jer.  27 '8-9, 
12  f  ) 

Ezekiel's  entire  interpretation  of  history  can  be 
expressed  in  the  words  "l  wrought  for  ray  name's  sake.'* 
History,  as  the  prophet  conceives  it,  whether  of  Israel 
or  of  other  nations,  is  Jehovah's  revelation  of  himself 
to  mankind;    every  movement  of  it  carries  this  burden: 
"Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."    "The  v;ave  of  history 
pauses  on  the  shore  v/hen  Jehovah's  glory  rises  on  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth."  (l)    This  revelation  began 
in  Israel,  but  is  to  be  carried  to  all  nations.    To  Is- 
rael Jehovah  is  to  be  knovm  as  he  is,  his  inner  natui'^e 
and  the  principles  by  v/hich  he  governs  the  world.  Pro- 
phets are  punished  because  they  failed  in  this.  (l3:9) 
The  suffering  of  Israel  is  to  reveal  Jehovah's  name. 
Their  entire  past  history  has  been  to  make  knov/n  to  Is- 
rael the  gracious  and  righteous  nature  of  Jehovah.  (20: 
42-44)    The  functions  of  the  prophets  Is  to  make  Jehovah's 
character  known  to  the  people.  (24:24)    A  day  is  coming 
when  Jehovah  will  pour  out  his  spirit  on  all  Israelites 
and  they  shall  knov/  his  inner  nature.     (Ez.  39:29;  36:27; 
37:14;  Isaiah  32:15;  Joel  2:28)    To  Israel,  the  revelation 
of  Jehovah  is  made  directly  through  the  prophets  and  by 
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the  outpouring  of  Jehovah's  spirit. 

But  not  only  is  Jehovah's  purpose  to  reveal  his 
nature  to  Israel,  but  also  to  the  nations.    This  reve- 
lation, however,  is  not  made  directly  to  the  other  na- 
tions, but  they  see  Jehovah  throu^jh  Israel  and  through 
his  judgment  of  the  nations.      The  captivity  of  Israel 
is  to  reveal  to  the  nations  that  Jehovah  is  righteous 
and  cannot  countenance  evil.     (39^23)    Jehovah's  judg- 
ments upon  other  nations  are  to  reveal  his  righteous 
natui*e  to  them.     (  Ez.  25:5,7,11,17;  26:6;  28:22;  29:9; 
30:19;  35:9,15)     In  order  tha,t  nations  in  the  future 
who  have  not  v/itnessed  these  Judgments  may  Imov;  Jehovah 
there  is  to  be  an  apocalyptic  judgment  of  all  nations  at 
some  future  time.  (38: 16;  38:23;  39:6,7)     But  the  nations 
had  been  given  a  false  picture  of  Jehovah' s  nature  through 
Israel's  captivity.  (36:20)    They  thought  that  Jehovah  was 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  his  own  people.  Therefore, 
his  purpose  in  redeeming  Israel  is  to  make  his  *power  and 
gracious  nature  knov/n  to  the  nations.     "And  I  will  sancti- 
fy °iy  great  name,  which  has  been  profaned  among  the  na- 
tions, which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
the  nations  shall  knov;  that  I  am  Jehovah."  (Ez.  36:23) 
"Then  the  nations  that  are  left  round  about  you  shall  knov/ 
that  I,  Jehovah  have  builded  the  ruined  places  and  planted 
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that  v/hich  was  desolate;  I,  Jehovah,  have  spoken  it,  and 
I  will  do  it."  (36:36) 

The  next  step  in  the  prophetic  conception  of  a  pur- 
pose in  history,  is  that  Jehovah  not  only  aims  at  making 
his  name  knovm  to  a  nation,  but  more  than  that  he  plans 
to  be  universally  worshipped.     In  preparation  for  this  Je- 
hovah will  starve  out  all  competing  gods.  (Zeph.  2:ll) 
The  very  splendor  of  Jehovah  v/ill  attract  nations  to  Zion. 
(60:3)    Nations  will  Join  with  Israel,   (Zech.  2:ll)  and 
make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  the  tabernacles.  (Zech.  14:9  f)    Malachi  has  a  vision  of 
altars  to  Jehovah  being  scattered  over  the  earth.  (l:il) 
Jehovah  proposes  to  make  Zion  the  religious  center  of  the 
world.     It  is  to  be  the  religious  and  moral  educator  of  all 
nations.  (Isaiah  2:2-4)     In  all  these  above  instances  of 
Jehovah's  purpose  the  prophets  have  not  said  a  v;ord  about 
the  conversion  of  the  v/orld ;  we  have  a  feeling  that  in  all 
of  them  the  respect  and  loyaltjr  of  the  nations  has  been 
compelled  as  a  result  of  the  horror  at  the  coming  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.    This  ic  clearly  expressed  by  Trito-Isaiah. 
He  pictures  a  day  when  it  v-'ill  be  necess8.ry  for  Zion  to  keep 
her  gates  open  day  and  night  to  admit  the  continuous  stream 
of  tribute  and  the  captive  kings  entering  the  Holy  City. 
Any  nation  that  refuses  to  serve  Israel  is  doomed.  (Isaiah 
60:11,  12,  14) 
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How  refreshing  it  is  after  considering  the  above 
passages  to  turn  nov-  to  the  purpose  v/hich  Deutero-Isaiah 
conceives  of  Jehovah  having  for  the  v/orld.     Jehovah  uses 
history  to  reveal  his  universal  character  in  the  interest 
of  establishing  a  universal  religion.  (Isaiah  51:4-6) 
But  there  is  this  difference  from  any  other  purpose  of 
which  the  prophets  have  conceived.     His  aim  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  vrorld,  not  its  subjugation.      Isarel  is  Jeho- 
vah's people,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  the 
world.  (Isaiah  40:27-31;  49:l4f;  16-21)    This  insight  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  grew  out  of  his  profound  reflection  upon  the 
mea^ning  of  suffering  In  Israel's  history.    Close  contact 
with  Babylon  revealed  that  the  nation  Tjhich  at  a  distance 
had  appeared  so  imposing,  viev/ed  at  close  range  was  shorn 
of  her  glamour  by  the  shallowness  of  her  moral  and  relig- 
ious life.    This  gave  him  the  clue  to  Judah' s  national  hu- 
miliation.   Judah  by  her  suffering  was  to  teach  Babylon  a 
nobler  and  loftier  conception  of  religion,  by  bringing  her 
to  worship  Jehovah.      Deutero-Isaiah  has  fittingly  been 
called  the  eva  gelist  of  the  Old  Testament.     Some  time  later 
another  prophet  outraged  by  the  exclusiveness  of  his  people 
told  a  delightful  story  of  Jonah  and  his  mission  to  Nineveh, 
in  v/hich  he  sought  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  mission  to 
which  Deutero-Isaiah  had  summoned  them. 
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This  book  which  has  "been  the  most  misunderstood  book 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  suffered  unmercifully  from 
the  most  fantastic  of  literal  interpretation,   is  in  reality 
the  most  catholic  book  of  the  entire  Old  Testament.  Men 
have  v/rangled  over  T:hether  the  book  is  literally  true  or 
whether  it  is  a  beautiful  story  with  a  profound  moral  les- 
son, never  intended  to  be  taken  as  the  actual  account  of 
an  historic  event,  until  we  have  often  missed  the  real  aim 
of  the  book.    We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
book.     From  internal  evidence,   it  is  certain  that  he  v:as  a 
prophet  writing  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
Following  the  custom  of  that  day,  he  wrote  under  a  pseudo- 
nym.   The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  was  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Prophetic  and  Mosaic  Canon  had  been  closed,  any  new 
writings  must  be  written  under  the  name  of  a  former  prophet 
to  give  them  standing.    The  writer  selected  Jonah,  a  pro- 
phet living  during  the  era  of  Assyrian  control.  (  II  Kings 
14:25)     But  T/avinr  aside  the  question  of  the  historicity 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book,  let  us  consider  its  ob- 
ject.   This  has  been  variously  conceived.     Some  have  seen 
in  it  the  purpose  of  teaching  repentance,   first  to  Jonah, 
(c.  1-3)  and  then  to  Nineveh.  (3-1-3)    Others  say  its  object 
is  to  set  Jewish  e^^clusiveness  in  its  true  light.  Still 
others  tell  us  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  contrast  Jevzish 
selfishness  with  &od' s  liberality.    These  may  be  secondary 
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aims,  which  can  all  be  included  in  the  primary.  The  auth- 
or of  Jonah  sees  the  supreme  purpose  in  the  HebreT;  history- 
is  for  that  nation  to  take  their  religion  to  the  other  na- 
tions. This  mission  for  Israel  is  in  marked  contrast  v/ith 
the  popular  idea  which  made  the  Cay  of  Jehovah  a  time  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Israel' s  enemies  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  remnant  which  vras  left.   (Zech.  14:16) 

In  all  of  these  purposes  there  is  one  common  element. 
The  different  prophets  may  state  it  in  varying  terms,  but 
fundamentally  all  of  them  saw  that  history  was  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  to  the  v/orld  the  power  and  na- 
ture of  Jehovah  and  the  principle  by  which  he  governed  the 
affairs  of  man.    A  purpose  in  history,  moreover,  implies 
an  end  tov/ard  v/hich  history  is  moving.    There  must  be  a 
human  embodiment  or  expression  of  this  purpose.    This  goal 
all  of  these  men  see  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod. 

The  prophets  differ  as  to  the  time  when  this  kingdom 
is  to  be  set  up.    Among  the  eighth  century  prophets,  Isaiah 
especially,  the  belief  was  that  Assyria  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom.    With  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Jeho- 
vah would  set  up  his  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
(Isaiah  14:25;  18:7)     This  is  especially  plain  in  chapters 
ten  and  eleven.    Assyria  is  first  to  purge  Israel;  then  Je- 
hovah villi  make  a  full  end  of  Assyria,     From  the  stumps  of 
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a  nation  left  in  Israel  will  shoot  out  the  green  sprouts 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  Jehovah.    Micah,  seeing  that  exile  is 
the  certain  fate  of  Israel  puts  off  the  kingdom  until  af- 
ter the  exile.   (Micah  4:8,12)    Ezekiel  makes  a  distinction 
betv/een  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  final  kingdom  of 
heaven.    At  the  close  of  the  exile  Israel  is  to  be  restored 
and  enjoy  a  period  of  prosperity.    This,  hov/ever,   Ls  tem- 
porary.   The  kingdom  of  God  will  come  after  the  final  des- 
truction of  all  Israel's  enemies  organized  under  the  myth- 
ical general  G-og.    The  time  for  this  great  apocalyptic  des- 
truction of  nations  is  hidden.     In  putting  off  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  to  some  indefinite  future  date,  Ezekiel  made 
a  great  contribution  toward  sustaining  the  religious  faith 
of  his  people. 

When  the  predictions  as  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  failed  to  materialize  after  the  e>:ile,  the  peo- 
ple lost  hope.     Zechariah  and  Haggai,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  inspiring  this  dejected  people  to  establish  commun- 
ity life  upon  a  religious  rather  than  a  political  basis, 
made  the  fact  that  Israel  had  not  rebuilt  the  temple  the 
reason  for  the  tardy  coming  of  the  Kingdom.   (Haggai  1:8,9) 
If  Israel  will  but  rebuild  the  te-^ple  then  Jehovah  will  re- 
turn to  Zion  and  begin  his  rule  there.  (Zech.  8^20-22)  The 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  temple  marks  the  beginning 
of  Jehovah's  changed  attitude  toward  Israel.  (Haggai  2:18,19) 
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But  the  most  common  thought  after  the  exile  is  that 
Jehovah  will  first  destroy  the  enemies  of  Israel  after 
which  he  will  return  in  triumph  and  set  up  his  Kingdom 
in  Zion.  (Haggai  2:22f;  Zech.  2:8-12;  Obad.  v  15-21;  Is- 
aiah 59:l5b-21;  60:10-14;  Zech.  c  12-14)     For  some  the 
kingdom  came  only  after  the  final  judgment  upon  the  earth. 
(Mai.  3-16  -  4:3;  Isaiah  24:21-23)    Daniel  especially  made 
Jehovah's  everlasting  kingdom  of  saints  the  crowning  act 
of  his  conflict  with  the  last  of  four  successive  world 
powers  to  v:hich  he  has  given  in  turn  the  control  of  the 
world.  (Daniel  7)     This  wide  diversity  in  the  date  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  is  due  to  the  actual  historic  hap- 
penings.   As  time  went  on  and  the  more  specific  predictions 
of  the  earlier  prophets  failed  to  be  fulfilled,  to  save  the 
faith  of  the  people  the  later  prophets  placed  the  advent  of 
the  kingdom  at  some  distant  and  indefinite  future  time. 
Here  is  profound  religious  insight,   for  it  kept  hope  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Kingdom  of  God 

Old  Testament  thought  on  the  final  outcome  of  all 
history  is  rich  f-nd  varied.    The  prophetic  conceptions  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  as  diverse  as  life  itself.    The  pre- 
prophetic  conceptions  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  day  of 
natural  fecundity,  national  triumph,  and  an  earthly  kingdom 
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with  a  Davidic  King,  are  echoed  in  the  prophets.  But 
each  of  these  conceptions  can  be  matched  with  ethical, 
universal,  supramundane  and  individualistic  ideas. 
Conceived  of  as  a  nationalistic  paradise,  a  political 
commonwealth,  a  religious  community,  or  an  everlasting 
kingdom  of  saints,  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  G-od  car- 
ries a  content  of  meaning  as  diverse  as  the  minds  that 
worked  upon  it.      A  distinct  development  can  be  traced 
in  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  goal  of  history  from 
the  naturalistic  to  the  ethical,  the  natione.listic  to 
the  universal,  the  social  to  the  individual,  and  from 
the  this-earthly  to  the  spiritual. 

It  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  be  a  day  of  unprecedented  productivity  «nd  pros- 
perity.   This  belief  has  a  long  history  in  Israel.  The 
"j"  and  "E"  narrators  conceived  the  history  of  man  as 
beginning  in  a  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  sustaining  hope 
of  the  children  of  Israel  was  their  belief  that  to  enter 
Canaan  v/as  to  return  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  land  of 
promise  and  the  country  flowing  in  milk  and  honey.  Pal- 
estine T/as  a  land  that  depended  entirely  upon  the  rains 
for  her  produce.     It  was  a  land  in  v/hich  a  drought  meant 
famine  and  suffering.     In  a  quaint  figure  Hosea  pictures 
the  ideal  day  for  Israel  as  a  time  in  v/l.ich  the  heavens 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  earth,  and  will 
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answer  her  demands  for  rain.    The  earth  will  be  quick  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  seed.  (Hosea  2:21-22)  Isaiah, 
in  a  striking  passage,  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  due 
to  the  abundance  of  rain  and  the  exceeding  fertility  of 
the  land  bumper  crops  will  be  produced.    The  cattle  will 
graze  in  rich  pastures.    There  will  be  no  dry  seasons, 
but  instead  every  hill  will  abound  in  brooks,  (is.  30:18- 
25)    A  passage  in  Amos,  doubtless  by  a  later  hand,  ex- 
presses a  similiar  conception.    The  ground  will  be  so  fer- 
tile that  the  man  ploughing  the  ground  for  the  next  crop 
will  overtake  the  reaper  of  the  la-st  sowing.    The  grov/th 
will  be  so  rapid  that  before  the  sovrer  completes  the  sow- 
ing, the  seeds  which  he  first  planted  will  have  borne  their 
fruitage  of  -rapes.     (Amos  9:13;  cf  Zech.  8:12;  cp  Ez.  36: 
35;  34:26-28;  Joel  4:18-21)    The  day  of  famine  and  drought 
is  ended.  (Ez.  36:29;  34:29)    There  will  be  an  end  of  pov- 
erty. (Zech.  8:12)    Not  only  will  the  earth  bring  forth  in 
abundance,  but  Israel  is  to  enjoy  great  commercial  prosper- 
ity.     The  wealth  of  the  nations  will  flow  to  Zion.  Mount 
Zion  v^ill  be  covered  v/ith  dromedaries  bringing  riches,  and 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  will  be  willing  servants  to  carry  the 
wealth  to  Jerusalem.    The  gates  of  Zion  will  be  ajar  night 
and  day,  to  admit  the  stream  of  tribute  entering  the  city. 
(Isaiah  60:5,6,9,11)     Hosea  compares  Jehovah  as  dev;  unto 
Israel  who  will  revive  her,  and  in  the  future  Israel  will 
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be  renowned  for  her  beauty,  prosperity,  and  productivity. 
(Hosea  14:5-7)    Two  problems  confronted  the  returned  ex- 
iles; first  was  the  question  of  a  national  home,  and  sec- 
ond, v/hen  so  few  responded  to  the  appeal  to  return,  there 
arose  the  question  of  population.     If  Israel  was  to  have 
such  a  glorious  future,  v/here  were  they  to  get  the  people 
necessary  to  comprise  a  nation.     So  Jehovah  guarantees  to 
Israel  a  national  home.  (Ez.  36:5)    The  future  Jerusalem 
is  to  be  so  large  that  it  will  be  useless  to  build  a  wall 
about  her;     her  dominions  will  run  out  to  all  lands.  (Zech. 
2:4)     Jehovah  v/ill  increase  Israel's  population;  (Zech.  36: 
10)  the  re-peopling  of  Israel  v;ill  be  miraculous  and  sud- 
den. (Isaiah  66:7-14)     But  the  finest  thought  of  Israel  was 
not  content  v/ith  the  conception  of  the  goal  of  history  as 
an  economic  and  agricultuiral  garden  of  Eden.    The  natural- 
istic elements  gave  v/ay  before  the  advent  of  the  ethical 
and  moral  conception  of  the  coming  Kingdom. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  means,  if  anything,  that  God's 
righteousness  and  justice  are  made  the  laws  of  society. 
Just  as  some  of  the  writers  conceived  of  the  coming  pros- 
perity as  a  return  to  the  garden  of  Eden,   so  do  some  look 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  restore  Israel  to  the  moral  pur- 
ity of  her  early  history.  Hosea  represents  the  wilderness 
as  the  period  of  Israel's  Innocency  (9:10)  and  history 
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culminates  in  the  reestablishment  in  Israel  of  those 
early  principles  of  justice,  righteousness,  loyalty  and 
faithfulness.  (Hosea  2: 14,  15b,  18,  19)     Isaiah  sees  it 
to  be  a  return  to  the  pristine  purity  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  (Isaiah  1:25-29)    A  general  purification  of  Is- 
rael must  be  the  prelude  to  the  coaing  of  the  Kingdom. 
(Isaiah  1:25;  Ez.  30:38;  Isaiah  4:4;  Zech.  5:5-11;  llal. 
3:2-4;  4:2)     It  will  be  a  time  when  the  rights  of  the 
poor  v/ill  be  protected.  (Zeph.  3:12)    lien  will  have  real 
insight,  and  a  man  will  be  Imown  for  what  he  is.    A  man 
will  be  honored  not  according  to  his  dress  and  station, 
but  according  to  his  character.  (Isaiah  32:5)     It  will 
be  an  era  when  falsehood  and  chicanery  are  at  an  end; 
men  v;ill  deal  truthfully  with  each  other,  out  of  pure  mo- 
tives. (Zech.  8:l4f)     Just  as  we  today  select  some  slogan 
to  describe  the  most  characteristic  aspect  of  a  city's 
life,  so  the  slogan  by  v/hich  Zion  will  be  known  is  "The 
Home  of  Righteousness".  (Isaiah  1:26)    All  of  her  inhab- 
itants 77ill  be  righteous  men.  (Isaiah  60:21) 

A  question  arises  in  this  connection  concerning  the 
prophet's  conception  of  the  close  relationship  between 
righteousness  and  prosperity.    Their  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  as  a  day  of  productivity,  prosperity,   and  physical 
comfort  is  not  an  expression  of  Just  natural  desire  alone. 
"The  world  was,  to  their  view,  a  moral  constitution,  the 
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physical  being  nothing  but  a  mode  of  expressing  or  a 
medium  for  transmitting  the  moral  and  spiritual;  the  mis- 
eries of  men  and  all  outv:ard  evils  of  life  were  the  result 
of  moral  disorder;  and  simultaneously  v/ith  the  disappear- 
ance of  moral  evil,  physical  evil  would  also  cease,  and 
7/ith  the  perfection  of  the  people  of  G-od  the  external  y/orld 
would  be  transfigured,  and  become  the  perfect  minister  to 
the  needs  of  mankind."  (l)    Are  the  prophets  right  in  as- 
suming that  physical  prosperity  is  the  necessary  postlude 
of  moral  living?    There  were  those  among  the  prophets  them- 
selves who  doubted  the  maxim  that  prosperity  is  the  reward 
for  virtue  and  suffering  the  reward  for  evil. 

In  our  modern  scientific  age  vdth  our  conceptions  of 
natural  law,  any  suggestion  of  a  Personality  using  nature 
to  teach  a  moral  lesson  or  to  reward  moral  living  is  taboo- 
ed.   And  yet  there  is  a  germ  of  real  insight  in  this  con- 
viction of  the  prophets  v/hich  we  would  do  v/ell  to  stress 
today.    Y/e  are  in  the  grip  of  a  crude,  materialistic,  and 
mechanistic  view  of  the  world.    This  age  needs  to  be  told 
that  nature  is  not  ultimate  but  instrumental.    It  is  under 
the  control  and  surveillance  of  a  Divine  Person,  and  is 
used  by  him  to  accomplish  his  purposes.     For  that  group  v/ho 
reduce  everything  to  Ideas  and  make  m'^tter  an  illusion, 
there  is  also  an  element  of  truth  in  the  prophetic  teach- 

1.  "Prophets  and  Prophecy"-  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary 
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ing  which  needs  to  "be  developed  and  stressed.    Matter  as 
instrumental  has  a  certain  phenomenal  reality.    Nature  is 
G-od's  code  for  signalling  his  messages  to  mankind.    To  be 
sure  this  is  not  the  sole  end  of  the  divine  activity  in 
nature.    Nature  mej  have  an  existence  for  other  beings  than 
human  and  may  serve  other  than  purely  human  ends.    The  order 
of  nature  is  to  reveal  God' s  moral  government  of  the  v/orld. 
Of  course  iie  c^.n  not  hold  to  the  doctrine  in  the  form  which 
the  prophets  did.    Earthquakes  and  famines  are  not  direct 
judgments  for  evil  doing.     Still  they  perform  a  disciplin- 
ary function  in  the  v;orld.    What  is  more  significant,  any- 
one with  moral  insight  at  all  knov/s,   is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  political  intrigue,  legal 
sophistry,  and  business  graft  and  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

A  people  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  racial  solidarity 
as  the  Jews  possess,   facing  the  possibility  of  national  ex- 
tinction, 5iust  of  necessity  express  their  faith  in  the  Ideal 
Age  in  natknalistic  terms.     Isais.h  looks  forv;ard  to  a  new 
ethical  cof.'U'ionv/ealth  in  which  Zion  will  return  once  again 
to  the  ideal  rule  of  the  Judges.    Ezekiel  looks  for  a  re- 
union of  Judo.h  and  Israel  under  one  king  who  will  have  an 
eternal  reign.   (Ez.  37-16-27)        Before  the  e^;ile  this  hope 
of  an  ides^l  political  commonwealth  was  limited  to  Israel. 
But  after  the  ej.ile,  when  Israel  remained  a  vassal  to  one 
world  power  after  another,   it  became  a  dream  of  the  univer- 
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sal  dominion  of  Israel.    The  destruction  of  the  nations 
and  the  exaltation  of  Judah  is  to  be  follov/ed  by  the  pol- 
itical lordship  of  Israel.  (Zech.  I:l6f  -  2:10)    The  cap- 
tives of  foreign  nations  will  rebuild  the  v.'alls  of  Zion, 
(Isaiah  60:10)  and  tribute  v/ill  come  to  her  from  all  na- 
tions. (Isaiah  60:6,9,11;  Ha^.  2^7) 

Ideas  vary  as  to  v^ho  the  ruler  of  this  new  Kingdom 
is  to  be.    Some  make  it  a  representative  of  Jehovah,  and 
others  see  it  to  be  Jehovah  himself.    Among  the  pre-exilic 
prophets,  Isaiah  especially,  this  future  ruler  is  conceived 
of  as  a  Davidic  King.    The  great  Messianic  passages  in  Is- 
aiah look  to  this  Da.vidic  ruler  to  establish  an  everlast- 
ing reign  in  righteousness  and  peace.     (Isaiah  9:1-7)  He 
is  to  be  endowed  with  keen  insight,  a  practical  nature 
vrrich  v/ill  bring  things  to  pass,  and  a  deeply  religious 
spirit  v/hich  vrill  control  and  guide  the  intellect  and  the 
will.  ( Isaiah  11:2)    The  most  distinctive  feature  about  him 
v/ill  be  his  moral  and  ethical  zeal.   (Isaiah  11:5;  cp  Isaiah 
32:1-8  and  1:26-28;  cp  Ez.  34:23;  37-24-27)     Isaiah  never 
definitely  named  who  this  ruler  v;as  to  be.     In  one  passe.ge 
he  states  that  he  is  a  Wonder  Child  about  to  be  born.  (isa. 
7*10  f  )     But  never  did  he  make  him  concrete,  nor  did  he 
definitely  state  the  time  for  his  coming. 

Not  so  with  Kaggai  s.nd  Zechariah.    Haggai  names  Zerub- 
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babel  as  the  chosen  of  Jehovah.  (Haggai  2:23)  Zecharlah 
divided  the  honors  between  Zerubb- bel,  the  political  gov- 
ernor, and  Joshua,  the  High  Priest.  (Zech.  4:14;  3:6-10; 
2:6-9)    Here  we  can  see  the  hopes  of  a  reconstructed  na- 
tion Israel  giving  way  before  the  conception  of  Israel  as 
a  religious  community.    And  later  on  Jehovah  himself  is 
the  one  who  will  become  the  direct  ruler  of  the  world  and 
is  to  set  up  a  Theocratic  government  without  a  representa- 
tive.   Zechariah  portrays  in  vision  the  triumphant  return 
of  Jehovah  to  Zion  where  he  is  to  be  crowned  the  Xing  of 
the  Nations.    He  is  a  lov/ly  king,  but  his  dominion  will  be 
universal.  (Zech.  9:9-10)    A  later  prophet  describes  viv- 
idly the  Coronation  Feast  at  the  beginning  of  Jehovah's 
reign.     (Isaiah  25i6-8) 

An  era  of  peace  marks  the  rule  of  Jehovah,  whether  he 
reigns  through  a  king  or  governs  directly.    Practically  all 
of  the  prophets  looked  v/ith  longing  eyes  towai'd  this  coming 
day  when  war  would  be  no  more.     Some  prophets  did  not  in- 
clude the  other  na.tions  in  it;     Israel  and  Judah  vjere  to 
come  to  an  era  when  other  nations  would  no  longer  attack 
them.  (Joel  3:9-17;  Hosea  2:18;  cp  Ez.  34:28)    No  walls  need 
be  built  about  Zion  since  Jehovah  v/ill  protect  it.  (Zech.  2: 
1-5)    Other  prophets  extend  their  dream  of  a  war less  world 
to  all  the  nations.  (Zech.  9:10;  Isa.  2:4;  9:5,9;  Mic.  4:3) 
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A  fev;  prophets  look  for  a  day  v^hen  the  enmity  betvreen 
animals  (Isaiah  65^25)  and  between  men  and  animals 
(Isaiah  11:8;  Ez.  3^^-28)  would  cease.    The  knowledge 
of  Jehovah  and  trust  in  his  righteousness  alone  vzill  "be 
the  necessary  prelude  to  the  coming  of  a  warless  vrorld. 
(Isaiah  11:9;  32:1?)    This  leads  us  naturally  into  the 
universalistic  elements  in  the  prophetic  conception  of 
the  goal  of  history. 

We  have  previously  noted  in  Amos  the  germ  idea  of 
the  universal,  providential  control  of  histor^s  and  Je- 
hovah's universal  government  by  a  few  basic  ethical  laws. 
(Amos  9:?;  c  1,2.)     One  might  expect  that  from  such  ex- 
pressions of  ethical  monotheism  v;ould  come  the  conception 
of  a  goal  for  history  v/hich  included  all  nations.  But 
Amos  does  not  take  that  step.     It  is  left  for  Isaiah  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  universal  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God'.  (Isaiah  2:2-4;  cp  Zeph.  3-9)    Nations  will 
come  to  Zion  to  learn  of  Jehovah's  v/ays,  and  from  Jerusa- 
lem shall  go  forth  the  law.      Jeremiah  also  caught  a 
glint  of  this  hope.  (Jer.  12:14-17)     Jehovah  will  punish 
Israel  as  well  as  other  nations,  but  in  the  restoration, 
instead  of  Israel  only  being  brought  back,  as  the  other 
prophets  have  taught,  he  savj  all  oppressed  peoples  restor- 
ed to  their  OT/n  lands.    I.Iany  expositors  deny  these  passages 
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to  the  prophets  v/hose  names  they  now  bear.    The  argument 
is  that  the  exile  and  subsequent  pitiful  history  of  Is- 
rael as  a  vassal  state  provided  the  occasion  for  includ- 
ing other  nations  in  their  idea  of  the  £coal  of  history. 
The  prophets  viere  first  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  other  nations  in  a  monotheistic  world  only 
when  they  rubbed  shoulders  vfith  other  nations.     It  is 
very  possible,  then,  that  the  above  two  passages  are  either 
of  exilic  or  of  post-exilic  origin;  but  while  it  may  make 
a  change  in  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  conception,  it 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  some  v;riter  had  universal 
ideas  about  the  Kingdom  of  G-od.    The  first  and  most  clear- 
cut  expression  of  a  goal  for  all  nations  comes  with  Deutero- 
Isaiah.    The  high  point  in  Deutero-Isaiah  is  the  extension 
of  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  all  the  world  so 
that  "unto  him  every  knee  should  bow  and  every  tongue  should 
swear."  (Isaiah  43-23)     Here  is  the  touch-stone  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah'  s  universalism.    G-od  has  become  the  only  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  the  moral  dynamic  of  the  world,  the 
gracious  spirit  overshadowing  all  mankind,  the  spirit  which 
aims  at  universal  salvation.     "I  will  give  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  (Isaiah  49 16)    We  have  noted  above  that 
some  prophet  at  a  later  period,  outraged  by  the  narrowness 
and  bigotry  of  his  day,  summoned  his  nation  to  carry  out  this 
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program  of  v;orld  salvation  which  Deutero-Isaiah  had  laid 
down.  (Jonah)    Another  prophet,  writing  in  the  period  of 
the  G-reeks,  rises  to  a  superb  height  of  universalism  v.'hen 
he  had  courage  enough  to  put  Assyria  and  Egypt  before  Is- 
rael in  the  order  of  receiving  Jehovah's  blessedness  in 
the  Ideal  Day.     "in  that  day  Israel  will  be  third  with 
Egypt  and  with  Assyria,   a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth;  for  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying, 
Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  worli  of  my  hands 
and  Israel  mine  inheritance."     (Isaiah  19:24,25) 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  relation  between 
particularisni  and  universalism.    There  always  existed  in 
Israel  those  prophetic  souls  who  were  strongly  against  any 
broadminded  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  customs  and  the 
religion  of  other  nations.    The  history  of  the  activity  of 
Israel's  prophets  is  that  of  one  long  battle  to  conserve  the 
distinctive  features  of  Israel's  religion  and  civilization. 
Israel  was  the  nation  of  Jehovah's  choice,  and  he  would  do 
nothing  except  he  reveal  it  through  his  prophets.    The  revel 
ation  of  Jehovah's  will  was  full  and  complete  in  Israel  it- 
self; other  nations  had  no  contribution  to  make  to  its  re- 
ligious life.    The  prophets  set  tl.eir  faces  against  politi- 
cal alliances  because  it  inevitably  meant  the  adoption  of 
foreign  religion  and  customs.    They  were  opposed  to  relig- 
ious syncretism  and  urged  the  retention  of  Jehovah  worship 
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in  all  its  native  purity.    After  the  exile,  the  tendency 
to  exclusiveness  hardened  into  a  rigid  "bigotry.     In  reac- 
tion to  it  arose  a  group  of  men  v/ho  were  more  favorable 
tov;ard  other  nations,  and  sav;  in  them  elements  v/hich  Is- 
rael could  v/ell  afford  to  include  in  her  ov/n  civilization. 
Now  v/hich  of  these  courses  is  to  be  follov/ed?     In  this  day 
when  we  are  stressing,  the  truth  that  Christianity  v/lll  ne- 
ver come  to  its  finest  expression  until  every  nation  has 
made  its  contribution  to  it,  we  are  likely  to  be  intolerant 
of  the  exclusiveness  of  Israel.     But  when  v;e  confront  those 
v/ho  strive  for  religious  eclecticism  and  v/ould  construct  a 
pantheon  in  v/hich  the  Christian  God  is  simply  included  on 
an  equal  basis  with  those  of  other  nations,  then  we  find 
our  sympathies  with  the  more  intolerant  tendency  in  Israel's 
life.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  Kebrev/  pro- 
phets is  a  good  norm.  Before  the  exile,  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  when  the  fever  of  religious  syncretism  ran  high, 
these  messages  of  religious  conservatism  v/ere  strongly  need- 
ed to  stem  the  tides  of  eclecticism,  which  if  allov/ed  to 
run  their  course  would  surely  have  submerged  all  that  v/as 
of  distinctive  and  eternal  v/orth  in  the  religion  of  Israel. 
But  after  the  exile,  v/hen  Israel  became  so  hide-bound  in 
her  exclusiveness,  to  save  religion  again  from  becoming 
cramped  and  esoteric  there  arose  these  prophets  of  universal- 
ism  in  strong  reaction  to  the  particularism  of  their  day. 
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Thus  religion  must  "be  broad  enough  to  welcome  the  pecu- 
liar contributions  of  all  nations  and  races,  but  yet 
narroT;  enough  to  conserve  the  kernel  of  eternal  v/orth 
and  value  in  it. 

Not  only  was  the  prophets'  view  of  the  goal  of  hist- 
ory naturalistic  and  ethical,  nationalistic  and  universal, 
but  also  it  V7as  social  and  individual.    The  predominant 
thought  among  the  prophets  of  Israel  was  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  the  nation,   and  religion  an  affair  of  the  com- 
monwealth, rather  the^n  of  the  individual.    This  is  espec- 
ially clear  in  Hosea.    God  is  the  husband  or  the  father  of 
a  nation  and  not  of  individuals.     Isaiah  states  it  in  his 
phrase  the  ''Holy  One  of  Israel".     He  developed  his  doctrine 
of  the  Inviolability  of  Zion  principally  because  he  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  individualistic  conception  of  religion. 
He  savf  the  ideal  and  the  actual  in  Zion,  but  he  could  not 
separate  the  ideal  from  its  embodiment  in  the  actual  suf- 
ficiently to  be  able  to  conceive  of  Zion,  the  dwelling 
place  of  Jehovah,  destroyed  and  Jehovah  still  live  on.  Y/ith 
this  conception  of  religion  as  social  rather  than  individ- 
ual came  the  hope  that  the  ideal  age  v/ould  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  religious  community.  (Ez.  40-48)     Zion  is  to  become 
the  Mecca  of  the  vforld.    Within  her  walls  all  nations  will 
keep  tryst  with  Jehovah.  ( Isaiah  2:2;  60:3)    The  temple  will 
be  called  the  "House  of  Prayer  for  all  Peoples",  (isa.  56:?) 
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The  nations  will  come  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem.     (isa.  66:20)    The  people  of  one  city  will  en- 
treat those  of  another  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
to  seek  the  favor  of  Jehovah.  (Zech.  8:2l)    There  will  be 
ten  men  to  plead  with  every  Jew  for  permission  to  vrorship 
in  his  temple.  (Zech.  8:23)    The  task  of  Jerusalem  v/ill 
be  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  v/orld.  All 
national  difficulties  will  be  settled  at  religious  rather 
than  national  conferences.  (Isa.  2:3)    Any  nation  that  re- 
fuses to  Vv-orship  Jehovah  in  this  day  v/hen  the  vrorld  is  or- 
ganized upon  a  religious  basis  is  to  be  destroyed.  (Isa. 
59^12;  Zech.  14:1?)     But  there  is  a  development  from  the 
prophetic  conception  of  the  goal  of  history  as  social  to 
recornition  of  the  value  of  the  individual.  Individualism 
in  Israel  arose  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.    On  the  day  that 
Jeremiah  sent  his  letter  to  the  captive  Jev/s  in  Babylon, 
urging  thern  to  worship  Jehovah  in  Babylon,   and  promising  that 
Jehovah  will  hearken  when  they  pray  to  him  in  a  foreign  land, 
personal  religion  was  born  into  the  world.  (Jeremiah  29:12, 
13)     Of  course  men  had  always  felt  that  Jehovah  had  rela- 
tions with  individual  men.    The  evperience  of  the  prophets 
can  be  explained  on  no  other  basis,  but  Jeremiah  is  the  first 
to  divorce  Jehovah  from  his  nation  Israel.    This  divorce  was 
not  complete,  but  he  took  a  long  step  tov/ard  Him  who  severed 
religion  from  the  last  string  of  national  affiliation  by  cen- 
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tering  religion  in  a  Person  and  raaking  mankind  the  goal 
of  all  life.    The  classic  statement  of  Jeremiah's  con- 
ception of  personal  religion  is  chapter  31 •31-33 •  Since 
v;e  dealt  with  this  under  the  "Nev;  Covenant"  we  simply 
mention  it  here,  and  pass  it  by.    The  other  great  expon- 
ent of  individualism  is  Ezel^.iel.     He  has  been  rightly 
called  the  prophet  of  individualism.     His  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  thought  life  of  Israel  is  his 
insistence  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  both 
man  and  G-od. 

Ezekiel  was  made  a  watchman  over  the  house  of  Israel 
in  captivity.    Jehovah  places  upon  him  the  responsibility 
of  the  captives.     He  is  to  warn  them  against  sin.     If  he 
is  silent,  the  responsibility  for  Israel's  sin  falls  upon 
him,  since  Jehovah  has  spoken  to  him.   (3 '16-18;  33*1-6) 
Not  only  is  Ezekiel  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his 
people  Israel,  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  has  revealed  his  will 
unto  him,  but  also  each  enlightened  Israelite  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own  sin.     In  18:1  Ezekiel  quotes  an  old 
adage  which  Jeremiah  had  previously  quoted.   (31 '29)  Jer- 
emiah, hov/ever,  put  it  in  the  future  tense.  Ezekiel 
makes  it  present.    No  longer  are  the  children  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  but  each  man  suffers  for 
his  own  sin.     "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  (l8:4) 
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He  goes  on  to  state  that  a  father  is  not  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  sinful  ways  of  his  son,   nor  is  a  son  to  be 
excused  from  a  righteous  life  because  of  his  father's 
sinfulness.    Guilt  is  inalienable,   inEzekiel's  view. 
Here  is  individualism  of  the  strictest  sort.  Eze-iiel 
seems  to  have  no  conception  v/hatever  as  to  the  social 
natui'e  of  sin.    Possibly  the  most  striking  expression 
of  his  conception  of  each  man's  individual  responsibil- 
ity for  his  own  life  comes  out  in  18:32  when  he  asserts 
man's  freedom  to  turn  to  Jehovah. 

Ezekiel  carries  this  sense  of  responsibility  up  in- 
to the  nature  of  God.     In  1:26-28  he  sets  God  apart  from 
the  v:orld  and  stresses  his  transcendent  and  individual 
character.    There  is  no  room  for  the  conception  of  an 
immanent  God  in  Ezekiel.    But  the  most  striking  express- 
ion of  God' s  individuality  is  in  his  responsibility  for 
Israel.    God  saves  Israel  for  his  name's  sake,  (36:21) 
That  is  to  say,   he  will  restore  Israel  so  as  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  good  name.    There  is  value  in  this  for  Is- 
rael to  keep  her  from  self-satisfaction.     He  does  not 
save  Israel  for  their  sakes.    They  are  only  to  be  ashamed 
of  theii'  doings,  but  he  saves  Israel  out  of  an  attempt  to 
save  his  own  name  before  all  the  nations.     In  order  that 
he  may  more  fully  reveal  his  nature  he  will  of  his  own  fr 
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V7ill  give  Israel  a  nev;  heart  and  a  new  spirit.  (36:26)  In 
chapter  37,  Ezekiel  gives  us  the  reason  for  this  one-sided 
message  of  individualism.    His  purpose  is  to  bring  hope  to 
a  disheartened  people.     Israel  he  likens  unto  a  valley  of 
dry  bones,  and  this  message  of  Jehovah's  purpose  to  redeem 
Israel  even  though  they  are  undeserving,  should  bring  a 
response  of  gratitude  v/hich  v/ould  restore  hope  to  the  de- 
jected people. 

Finally  we  may  note  that  the  prophets  conceived  of  the 
future  Kingdom  both  in  earthly  and  in  spiritual  terms. 
From  the  foregoing  distinction  we  need  not  tarry  longer 
than  to  mention  the  first.    The  fact  that  it  will  be  a  day 
of  unprecedented  productivity  or  a  day  of  the  national  tri- 
umph of  Israel  and  the  reign  of  her  David ic  King,  or  a  day 
in  which  the  world  is  organized  as  a  religious  unit  all 
worshipping  Jehovah  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  principal 
hope  of  the  prophets  v/as  in  the  coming  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom.    A  few,   hovrever,  conceived  of  the  Ideal  -^ge  in  more 
spiritual  terms.     "For,  behold,   I  create  a  nev?  heaven  and  a 
new  earth ;  and  the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered, 
nor  come  into  mind."  ( Isaiah  65-11;  cp  66:22)     It  seems 
that  in  this  apocalyptic  sense  are  v,'e  to  understand  Daniel's 
everlasting  kingdom  of  saints.     (Daniel  7- 1-^-22) 
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We  have  considered  the  prophetic  conception  of  the 
goal  of  history,  and  found  it  rich  and  varied  in  content. 
But  through  it  all  runs  this  one  familiar  strain:  a  pur- 
pose runs  through  all  history  which  culminates  in  a  King- 
dom of  God.    The  prophets'   conception  of  that  kingdom  is 
clothed  in  a  cloak  of  many  colors.     For  the  most  part 
his  cloak  is  to  be  cast  off  as  the  product  of  its  age,  as 
something  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness;  nevertheless 
it  clothed  a  living  and  universally  valid  faith  that  hist- 
ory has  for  its  goal  the  creation  of  a  society  among  men 
in  whom  God's  will  is  made  operative.    No  matter  whether 
that  goal  is  conceived  of  natiira.listically.  or  ethically, 
nationall^r  or  universally,  socially  or  individually,  spir- 
itually or  earthly,  the  fundamental  conception  is  a  group 
of  men  among  v/i:om  God  lives.    The  finest  thought  among 
the  prophets  makes  this  a  community  of  ethical  and  spir- 
it ua.l  men. 

But  now  hov;  is  this  goal  of  history  to  be  attained? 
What  Id  Jehovah's  plan  for  the  realization  of  his  purpose 
and  goal  for  history?     Four  methods  are  suggested  by  the 
prophets.     First,  through  the  .-racious  past,  the  judgments 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  other  nations  will  learn  of 
the  nature  and  power  of  Jehovah.    Second,  by  virtue  of  a 
universal  judgment  of  all  nations  they  will  be  brought  to 
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fear  and  reverence  of  Jehovah.    Third,  through  the  deliver- 
ance and  future  glory  all  the  nations  v/ill  he  attracted  to 
Israel  in  the  interest  of  experiencing  a  similiar  destiny 
for  themselves.     In  all  of  the  preceding  methods  the  in- 
fluence upon  other  nations  has  been  unconscious  on  Israel's 
part.     But  with  Deutero-Isaiah  ?/e  reach  the  peak  of  Old 
Testament  thought  7;hen  he  conceives  of  Israel's  mission  as 
that  of  the  Suffering  Servant.    Her  mission  is  to  conscious- 
ly save  the  world,  by  suffering  vicariously  for  them.  Fi- 
nally, Daniel  makes  the  first  statement  of  what  is  later  to 
become  so  prominent  a  hope  in  Israel  even  dovm  to  the  time 
of  Jesus.    The  kingdom  is  to  be  set  up  by  the  apocalyptic 
Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  present  vzorld  order. 

Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  develop  fully  the  conception 
of  Israel's  place  in  the  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  other 
nations.     He  places  constant  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Is- 
rael's entire  history  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  Jehovah's  attempt  to  guard  his  name  from  profanation, 
and  make  it  honored  among  the  nations.  (Sz.  20 :9, 14, ?2, 38, 
44;  36:10,21,22-28)     Israel's  history  is  to  teach  the  na- 
tions the  power  and  grace  of  the  God  v/ho  is  behind  it.  We 
have  had  occasion  above  to  describe  the  apocalyptic  Day  of 
Jehovah  for  the  nation,  as  having  educational  value  in 
teaching  them  that  there  is  behind  history  a  power  not  of 
themselves  which  makes  for  righteousness.   (Ez.  37-39;  Zech. 
14) 
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-  The  most  common  conception  of  Jehovah's  plan  for  es- 
tablishing his  kingdom  is  the  scheme  that  Israel's  deliv- 
erance will  have  the  power  of  attracting  the  nations  to 
Jehovah.     "And  this  city  shall  be  to  me  for  a  name  of  Joy, 
for  a  praise  and  for  a  glory,  "before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto 
them,  and  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the  good,   and  for 
all  the  peace  that  I  procure  unto  it.  (Jeremiah  33*9)  As 
a  result  of  this  deliverance  the  nations  V7ill  knov:  Jehovah. 
(Ez.  36*.36)    All  nations  are  summoned  to  look  upon  Jehovah 
as  their  saviour.  "Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
©ads  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else. 
(Isaiah  45«22f)    When  Jehovah  returns  to  dwell  in  Zion,  then 
will  "many  nations  join  themselves  to  Jehovah  in  that  day." 
(Zech.  2:11;  cp  8:23;  Isaiah  60:3) 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  exile  brought  to  the 
minds  of  Hebrew  thinkers  v/as  the  reason  for  Israel's  suf- 
fering.    In  a  moral  universe  suffering  must  be  to  some  end. 
Deutero-Isaiah  is  the  first  to  give  real  insight  into  that 
problem.    He  started  v^ith  the  assumption  of  all  prophets 
that  Israel  was  chosen  for  some  purpose.     (Isaiah  49 :l)  Is- 
rael was  a  choice  arrow  v/hich  Jehovah  kept  hidden  to  use 
for  a  very  special  purpose.  (Isaiah  49:2)    Previously  it 
had  been  thought  that  that  purpose  ended  In  the  restoration 
of  the  actual  Israel  by  the  Ideal.  (Isaiah  49:6a)    But  that 
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is  too  meagre  a  task  for  Israel;  her  task  is  to  carry  sal- 
vation to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  (42       49:66)    Now  how 
is  Israel  to  set  about  this  task.    This  Deutero-Isaiah  ans- 
wers in  the  servant  passages,  and  in  doing  so,  gives  his 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Israel's  suffering.  (50:4-9; 
52:13-53:12)    There  have  been  many  attempts  to  associate 
this  passage  with  the  experience  of  an  individual.     But  the 
tendency  nov^  is  to  interpret  this  as  the  career  of  Israel. 
The  ascription  of  individual  sufferin    to  the  nation  may 
be  a  composite  of  the  experience  of  many  individual  suffer- 
ers in  Babylon.      The  conception  here  is  that  the  ideal 
element  in  Israel  has  voluntarily  suffered  with  the  nation. 
They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  punishment  due  to  the 
rebellious  ones  in  Israel.    Their  sufferin^;  is  to  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  into  relief  the  great  ideals  for  which 
they  stood.    The  un-ideal  in  Israel  and  other  nations,  who, 
at  first,  thought  the  suffering  of  the  ideal  Israel  to  be  a 
judgment  of  God,  will  come  to  see  that  this  iias  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  voluntarily  assumed  to  reveal  to  others  the  great 
ideals  for  which  they  v.ere  willing  to  die  if  need  be.  The 
suffering  of  Israel  was  to  a  purpose.    No  longer  is  it  the 
punishment  for  evil  doing  alone.    No  longer  is  physical  com- 
fort the  chief  end  of  life,  but  rather  great  moral  and  spir- 
itual ideals  for  v/hich  a  nation  v/ill  suffer  if  need  be. 
The  self-sacrificing  life  becomes  the  highest  good  in  life. 
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V7e  have  only  to  wait  for  the  One  who  trod  the  road  to  Cal- 
vary's brov/  to  have  this  principle  taken  from  its  nation- 
alistic connection  and  made  the  highest  good  in  all  life. 
Neither  Deutero-Isaiah' s  conception  of  a  universal  mission 
for  his  nation  nor  his  conception  of  Israel  as  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant  of  Jehovah  found  a  place  in  the  ghought  life 
of  Judaism.     Israel  never  became  a  missionary  nation,  and 
she  revolted  from  making  the  self-sacrificial  life  the  high- 
est good.    Deutero-Isaiah  must  av;ait  the  coming  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  lift  his  conceptions  into  their  full  significance. 

The  thought  life  in  Israel  v^hich  was  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  apocalyptic  conception  of  G-od's  method  for  re- 
deeming the  v7orld  came  to  its  clearest  expression  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.     From  internal  evidence  in  chapters  10  and  11,  it 
is  certain  that  the  book  was  v/ritten  in  the  G-reek  period, 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes.     It  was  published 
about  165  B.C.,  in  the  midst  of  the  Maccabean  Revolt  to  en- 
courage the  steadfastness  and  loyalty  of  the  people  whose 
hopes  of  holding  out  againsL  the  strong  Syrian  Empire  were 
fading.    G-od  has  a  plan  in  history  which  He  has  revealed  to 
his  servant  Daniel.    God  has  given  the  government  of  the  world 
successively  into  the  hands  of  four  world-empires,  the  Baby- 
lonians, Medians,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  (  c  2  )    The  world 
v/as  now  in  the  grip  of  this  last  power.     But  as  all  succeed- 
ing empires,  it  held  its  rule  only  because  of  the  grace 
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of  G-od.     It  was  soon  to  be  destroyed,  and  "One  like  unto  a 
'son  of  Llan'   "  v/ould  come  in  clouds  of  glory  to  set  up  an 
everlasting  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  earth.  (Daniel  7- 
9-14;  7:l7f       27)     It  was  for  later  thought  to  develop  to 
the  full  the  conception  of  the  apocalyptic  "Son  of  Man". 
But  here  at  least  is  found  in  germ  that  conception  which 
later,  during  the  Inter-Testamental  period  was  to  become  so 
controlling. 

Before  we  leave  this  chapter  let  us  retrace  our  steps. 
Back  of  the  movements  of  histor37-  stands  a  Person  as  its 
cause  and  explanation.     But  a  person  implies  a  -ourpose. 
Historic  movements  become  the  language  through  v/hich  this 
Person  makes  known  his  power  and  nature  and  the  lav/s  accord- 
ing to  which  he  governs  the  world.    The  object  of  this  gra- 
cious and  righteous  control  of  history  is  to  set  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God.    Various  methods  are  to  be  employed  in  ush- 
ering in  this  Kingdom.     They  aim  to  touch  all  the  motives 
which  move  men  to  action.     Judgments  upon  nations  v/lll  drive 
them  to  Jehovah  out  of  fear.    The  hope  of  a  favored  future 
such  as  Zion  enjoys  drs.ws  them.    The  picture  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant  awakens  their  love  and  gratitude,  the  strongest 
of  all  motives  to  moral  living. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSION 

G-eneral  Summary 

Our  study  has  revealed  three  major  elements  in  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  history.     There  is  bacli  of  all 
the  movements  of  history  a  gracious  and  righteous  Person 
as  their  cause  and  director,  one  who  guides  all  history 
according  to  his  gracious  ?nd  righteous  purpose  to  the  end 
that  he  might  establish  a  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
The  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the 
history  of  her  rise  from  a  little  community  of  slaves  to  a 
nation,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  her  election 
and  protection  by  a  gracious  and  loving  G-od.     But  this  same 
v;atchful  care  is  extended  to  other  nations  v.'ho  also  have 
been  providentially  led,  even  though  they  have  not  recogniz- 
ed that  leading.      While  the  covenant  involves  on  the  one 
hand  Jehovah's  promise  of  faithfulness  to  Israel,   it  also 
places  certain  ethical  requirements  upon  Israel.     If  Israel 
breaks  the  covenant  by  failing  in  her  moral  responsibilities 
a  day  of  judgment  follov/s.    Primarily  the  Day  of  Jehovah  is 
a  day  of  judgment  upon  sin,  v;hether  it  comes  upon  Israel, 
or  the  nations,   or  is  conceived  of  a.s  a  last  judgment.  Whe- 
ther its  purpose  is  punitive  and  disciplinary,  or  the  puri- 
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fication  of  the  vrorld  as  a  prelude  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  G-od,  it  is  a  day  in  v/hich  the  distinction  be- 
tween righteousness  and  v/ickedness  •will  "be  made  so  clear 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  it.    The  Bay  of  <Tehova,h  is  a 
great  dramatic  proof  that  this  v;orld  ia  run  upon  the 
principle  of  righteousness  and  truth.    The  movements  of 
history,  the  crash  of  kingdoms,  nati.iral  disasters,  -  all 
these  are  cited  as  evidence  of  Jehova^h's  righteous  and 
sovereign  control  of  history.     "Not  man  hut  G-od  determines 
history."  (l)     The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  his  right- 
eous and  gracious  purpose  may  be  ^vorked  out  in  the  world 
to  the  end  that  a  Kingdom  of  righteousness,    ^eace,  and 
truth  may  be  set  up  among  men.    Spoken  in  another  connec- 
tion, but  applicable  here,   is  Dr.  Knudson' s  statement: 
"The  only  essential  thing  v/as  the  conviction  that  Jehovah 
through  the  faithful  in  Israel  vrould  v/ork  out  his  own 
rie_:hteous  and  beneficial  purpose  in  the  world."  (2)  The 
prophetic  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  fixed 
and  static,  but  moving.     It  shows  development  from  the  nat- 
uralistic conception  of  it  as  a  day  of  unprecedented  pro- 
ductivity, prosperity  and  population,  to  the  ethical  con- 
ception of  it  as  an  era  in  which  righteousness  and  peace 
reign  supreme.    Their  conceptions  progress  from  the  nation- 

1.  Ct. B.Gray,  International  Critical  Commentai-y.  "isa.  p  LXXXI 

2.  A. C. Knudson,   "Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy"  p  158 
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alistic  idea  of  Israel  as  the  coaing,  v/orld  pov;er  to  the 
universalism  of  later  prophets  viho  thought  of  all  nations 
as  being  of  equal  independent  worth  in  the  sight  of  G-od. 
Finally,  the  prophets  move  from  a  social  and  this-v,'orldly 
view  to  an  individual  and  supraraundane  conception  of  the 
coming  kingdom.    A  similiar  development  can  also  be  traced 
in  the  prophetic  thought  with  regard  to  the  method  for 
bringing  in  the  future  age.    Early  thinking  conceived  of 
the  glory  of  Israel  both  in  her  past  history  and  future  re- 
demption, combined  with  the  judgment    which  is  to  fall  up- 
on Israel's  enemies,  as  bein^:  the  means  of  attracting  other 
nations  to  Jehovah  who  brings  all  this  to  pass.  Later, 
Deutero-Isaiah  completely  moralized  the  method  for  usher- 
ing in  the  kingdom,  by  developing  the  conception  of  Israel 
as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  whose  conscious  mission 
is  the  redemption  of  the  world.     Instead  of  co.ifort  being 
the  goal  of  life,  Deutero-Isaiah  makes  self-sacrifice  the 
chief  good. 

Davidson  v.-ould  make  the  prophetic  interpretation  of 
-history  the  most  important  element  in  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, to  v/r:ich  the  prophets  even  subordinated  the  moral  ele- 
ment.     The  ethical  and  religious  teaching  is  always  sec- 
ondary, and  the  essential  thing  in  the  book  or  discourse 
is  the  prophet's  outlook  into  the  future.     "The  burden  of 
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the  teaching  of  all  the  great  cannonical  prophets  Is  tha.t 
the  downfall  of  the  state  is  imminent;    that  it  is  Jehovah 
who  is  to  overthrow  it;  that  the  nation  which  shall  over- 
throw it,  be  it  Assyria,  or  Babylon,   is  the  instruraetit  of 
Jehovah,  the  rod  of  his  anger,  raised  up  by  him  to  execute 
his  purpose.    And  the  prophets'  religious  teaching  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  Jehovah  and  the  duty  and  sin  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  subordinate  a-nd  meant  to  sustain  his  outlook  into 
the  future,  and  to  a,7;aken  the  mind  of  the  people  to  the 
truth  of  it.    Their  outlook  embraces  also  that  which  lies 
beyond,  for  all  moral  interpositions  of  Jehovah  seem  to 
them  always  to  issue  in  the  coming  of  the  perfect  kingdom 
of  God;  and  the  final  condition  of  the  people  is  virtually 
their  chief  theme."  (l) 

Final  Evaluation 

But  this  is  the  interpretation  of  history  of  a  group 
of  thinkers  living  between  two  thousand  and  tv/enty-eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Is  there  anything  of  value  in  it  for 
us  today?  Can  there  be  elements  of  permanent  worth  in  a 
theory  of  history  vjorked  out  by  men  living  in  a  pre-ocien- 
tific  age,  among  whom  the  religious  view  of  life  is  con- 
trolling? Is  it  to  be  cast  aside  as  a  product  of  primi- 
tive thinking  v/hich  we  have  long  since  outgrown? 

1.  A.B.Davidson,  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  -  "Prophets 
and  Prophecy"  -  vol.  IV,  p  119 
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There  are  certain  elements  which  are  of  temporary 
value  only  in  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history. 
The  prophets  v;ere  men  of  their  own  day,  and  clothed  their 
ideas  in  the  language,   and  under  the  thought  limitations, 
of  their  own  times.    These  alloys  of  only  temporary  worth 
must  be  smelted  out,  before  the  button  of  pure  gold  can 
be  recovered. 

The  prophets  lived  in  a  pre-scientif ic  and  pre-criti- 
cal  age  of  thought.     In  their  view  of  history  they  curious- 
ly mingled  poetry  v;ith  exact  observation.    The  conception 
which  the  pre-exilic  prophets  had  of  the  glorious  and  in- 
nocent past  of  Israel,  during  the  early  wilderness  days, as 
well  as  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  is  an  idea  unfounded 
in  historic  facts.    There  is  no  basis  for  thinking  that 
all  idolatry  began  when  Israel  entered  into  Canaan,  or  that 
the  purity  of  Jehovah  worship  v/as  first  stained  by  Canaan- 
itish  soil.    If  we  can  trust  the  narratives  at  all,  there 
are  instances  of  idolatry  in  the  V/ilderness  days.    The  ten- 
dency of  the  prophets  to  illumine  the  past  with  the  light 
of  the  ideal  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  uncritical 
mind  to  throw  over  the  past  the  rich,  luminous  mantle  of 
romance.    Side  by  side  v;ith  this  must  be  placed  that  other 
predisposition  of  the  uncritical  mind  to  paint  the  future 
in  glowing  colors  taken  from  the  palette  of  the  imagina^tion. 
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Exilic  and  post-exilic  v/riters  v/ere  more  prone  to  do  this 
than  the  pre-exilic  writers.    The  pre-exilic  prophets  cited 
actual  historic  movements  as  illustrations  of  God's  control 
of  history.    But  v/ith  the  break-up  of  the  nation,  apocalypee 
became  the  prevailing  mode  of  prophetic  expression,  and  in 
the  main,  prophecy  became  a  wishful  picture  of  c.  future, 
marvelous,  divine  deliverance  and  exaltation  of  Israel;  v/hile 
the  goal  of  history  was  imaginatively  pictured  as  a  day  in 
which  all  the  nationalistic  and  naturalistic  dreams  came  true. 
In  general,  we  can  say,  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  hist- 
ory is  deficient  in  a  critical,  empirical  grounding,  and 
often  makes  a  distortion  of  facts  to  fit  the  prophet's  par- 
ticular viev.r  of  history.    Little  value  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  history  if  v;e  limit  it  to  the  in- 
tellectual, but  if  we  ascribe  cognitive  significance  to  the 
moral  and  emotional  nature,  then  it  has  elements  of  real 
worth  as  expressing  a  profound  faith  in  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  the  world. 

Let  us  nov;  turn  to  a  more  specific  criticism  of  the 
learinr;  ideas  in  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history. 
The  antl-Calvinistic  temper  of  our  day  is  unfavorable  soil 
in  which  to  grov?  any  doctrine  of  divine  election.      It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  many  have  fled  from  spiritual  determin- 
ism only  to  run  into  the  toils  of  a  materialistic  determin- 
ism.   But  v/aving  aside  that  whole  question,  there  remains  a 
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more  serious  objection  to  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  na- 
tional election.    So  far  as  it  expresses  their  conception 
of  God,  national  election  would  be  henotheistic  rather 
than  monotheistic.    As  such,  the  prophets'  view  of  hist- 
ory v/ould  have  little  validity  in  a  day  when  monotheism 
is  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought.     Furthermore,  the  doc- 
trine of  national  election  is  fundaraentally  nationalistic  . 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  prophetic  utterances  put  Israel 
upon  the  same  moral  plane  with  other  nations.  Admitting 
that  the  prophets  were  ethical  monotheists,  still  their 
interpretations  of  history  reflect  their  own  nationalis- 
tic prejudices.    Except  for  a  few  outstanding  illustra- 
tions to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the  preceding 
discussions,  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  is, 
in  one  sense,  a  misnomer;     it  is  more  truly  the  prophetic 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  touches 
the  history  of  other  nations  only  at  those  points  where 
those  nations  effect  the  history  of  Israel.    Still  we  need 
to  be  reminded  that  while  we  reject  the  prophetic  doctrine 
of  national  election,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  the  deepest  religious  insights  have  come 
from  the  Hebrew  people.    Moral  precepts  may  be  matched  in 
other  religions,  but  in  their  conception  of  the  character 
of  G-od  and  the  ideal  of  hiunanity  the  Hebrevzs  are  supreme. 
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There  is  much  in  the  prophetic  teaching  concerning 
the  day  of  Jehovah  which  is  open  to  attack.    All  of  the 
prophets  subordinated  nature  and  vmr  to  the  ethical  cate- 
gories; natural  disasters,  military  movements  \iere  both 
directly  used  by  Jehovah  to  chastise  Israel  for  her  sins, 
while  prosperity  and  peace  v/ere  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  moral  living.    There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  such 
a  subordination  of  the  natural  to  the  ethical.     "God  makes 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  Just  and  the  unjust."  However, 
the  prophets  were  in  their  naive  v/ay  expressing  9.  truth, 
namely,  that  dishonesty  in  business,  political  chicanery, 
rigid  class  distinctions,   and  legal  injustice  break  the 
confidence  and  morale  of  the  people  and  sooner  or  later 
ends  in  national  ruin.    No  more  can  we  hold  that  warfare 
is  used  by  Jehovah  to  punish  particular  erring  nations.  The 
corollary  to  this  would  be  that  every  defeated  nation  is 
the  sinful  one.    There  are  other  than  religious  and  ethi- 
cal causes  of  war.    As  a  matter  of  fact  religious  and  mor- 
al motives  are  but  the  partia-1  explanation  of  wars,  for 
there  is  no  v/ar  in  v/hich  the  economic  causes  do  not  operate, 
and  in  many  these  function  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
moral  and  religious.    On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  great  military  upheavals  have  had  the  effect  of 
calling  men  back  to  the  conviction  that  the  world  is  morally 
constituted.      There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  prophetic 
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affirmation  that  intrigue,  disrespect,  avarice,  and  dis- 
loyalty between  nations  breeds  suspicion  and  hatred  v/hich 
ends  in  Y/ar.     Nevertheless,   in  these  immoral  practices, 
all  nations  are  involved,  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  out  of  every  war  all  nations,  both  defeated  and  vic- 
torious, emerge  the  losers. 

Israel's  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  instrumental  use  of 
outside  nations  to  punish  Israel,  is  a  decidedly  sub-moral 
idea.    The  implication  of  the  doctrine  is  that  other  nations 
have  no  independent  significance  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  idea  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  imiversalism  of 
later  prophets,  but  the  idea  taken  by  itself  is  sub-moral. 
Only  nature  has  an  instrumental  relation  to  G-od,  nations 
being  composed  of  independent,  morally  free  persons,  are 
ends  and  not  means. 

In  another  connection,  a  criticism  of  the  apocalyptic 
elements  in  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  was 
made.     It  need  only  be  recalled  here,  that  it  is  foreign 
to  any  modern  attempt  to  understand  the  causes  lying  back 
of  historic  movements  in  that  it  represents  a  vdshful  pic- 
ture of  the  future  v/ith  empiricc-l  foundation  entirely  lack- 
ing.    Shorn  of  its  fantastic  symbolism,  and  its  naturalis- 
tic coloring,  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  history  does 
reveal  a  profound  trust  in  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
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verse.     Furthermore,  the  apocalyptic  teach  in-    of  the 
prophets  is  to  "be  explained  as  the  poetic  thou^^ht  form 
of  their  day  which  haB  no  validity  for  a  scientific  v;orld 
view.     It  also  runs  counter  to  the  modern  conception  of 
evolution.    There  is  at  present  a  revival  of  apocalyptic 
and  chiliastic  teaching  among  certain  Christian  sects, 
but  such  a  doctrine  has  no  scientific  standing  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  conception  of  progress. 

Much  in  the  prophetic  description  of  the  coming  King- 
dom of  G-od  we  see  to  be  temporary.     V/e  no  longer  so  con- 
fidently describe  the  glories  of  the  future  era  of  God's 
reign.    Their  descriptions  of  the  unprecedented  productiv- 
ity of  the  earth  and  the  prosperity  of  Israel  seem  naive 
to  us.    We  have  a  revival  of  this  hope  in  the  modern  soc- 
ialist's dream  of  an  economic  paradise.    There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  prophets  and  the  dream  of  the 
socialist.    The  prophets  believed  that  the  physical  was  the 
medium  for  God's  expression  of  his  moral  purpose  for  the 
world.    And  consequently  vrhen  all  evil  vas  purged  out  of 
the  world,  prosperity  and  productivity  v;ould  of  necessity 
follow.    There  is  v/ith  the  socialists  no  connection  betv^een 
prosperity  and  ethics.    Prosperity  for  the  oppressed  comes 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  bitter  class  v/ar.    No  more  can  we 
Sympathize  7;ith  the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  universality  of 
Jehovah  worship  to  v/hich  the  prophets  looked  forv/ard. 
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Nevertheless,  there  v/as  a  deeper  element  of  truth  in  the 
prophets'   conviction  than  they  themselves  sav-.     In  a  finer 
and  more  spiritual  sense  Zion  has  become  the  religious  Mec- 
ca of  the  world,  and  from  her  the  Christian  messaf^e  has 
gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Finally,  the  prophets' 
almost  exclusively  social  view  of  religion  v/ith  its  nation- 
alistic  associations    Jesus  of  Nazareth  transcended  when  he 
made  religious  unity  to  consist  in  a  Person  and  not  a  nation. 
In  general  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  entire  endeavor 
of  the  prophets  to  make  their  descriptions  of  the  future  age 
concrete  and  definite,    '^e  live  by  faith,  3.nd  "It  doth  not 
yet  appear  v/hat  we  shall  be".    Christianity  has  purged  the 
prophetic  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  of  its  na- 
tionalism, materialism,  and  militarism,  and  has  developed 
its  universalisra,   spiritualism,   and  individualism. 

There  are  however,  certain  elements  of  permanent  v/orth 
in  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history.    That  there  is 
a  personal  G-od  behind  all  human  history  as  its  causal  ground 
and  persistent  pui'-pose,  that  the  world  stands  in  an  instru- 
mental relation  to  G-od  as  the  expression  of  his  gracious  and 
righteous  purpose  for  mankind,  and  that  there  is  a  coming 
Kingdom  of  God  composed  of  men  among  v^hom  the  v/ill  of  God  is 
freely  and  completely  obeyed  is  the  conviction  of  the  finest 
minds  of  all  time  and  a  faith  of  real  and  permanent  signifi- 
cance.    Deutero- Isaiah  made  one  more  significant  contribution 
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which  he  never  carried  out  to  its  full  implication.  In 
his  conception  of  Israel  as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah, he  refuted  the  popular  notion  that  comfort  is  the 
chief  good  in  life,   and  made  self-sacrifice  the  supreme 
good.    Deutero-Isaiah  never  drev/  the  natural  inference 
that  the  Person  v^ho  is  behind  history  is  One  that  suffers 
in  order  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  ultimately  rule 
among  men.     The  v/orld  had  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  exalt  the  self-sacrificial  life  as  the 
highest  good  which  holds  for  G-od  and  man  alike. 
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